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THE FIELD COVERED 


The Complete 
School Charts. 


Geography, 
U. S. History, 
U. S. Civil Gov't. 


Phonics, 
Drawing, 
Penmanship, 


Arithmetic, 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, WV. F. 


35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these ReapErs are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, 
ARE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 


They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely graded, 
and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results produced by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers. 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 
diacritical marks. 

A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
especially selected for this work. 


Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


AND 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers. 


HUNTER C. WHITE, N. E. Agent, 
262 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and a renewal of 
your own subscription, will secure 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 
Four New Subscribers, $10.00 
Your own Renewal, . 2.50 > $12.75. 
Pacitng, Registering, Mailing Watch, .25 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 323.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS -— PRICE, $2.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


WOMAN'S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. “| 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M.,, 


SPECIAL CALL 


For a teacher in Fifth-grade Public School, answer- 
ing the following conditions: (1) She must be a gradu- 
ate from a normal school; (2) She must enjoy good 
health ; (3) She must give testimonials of successful 
umes: Salary, $650 to $800. Apply at once to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager N. E. Bureau, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ons Address T. W. BICKNELL, 


i6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Send for New Journal Premium List for 1883, 


M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


THE 


HOLIDAY 


J. Malliwell-Phillips: I cannot imagine 
an edition more suitable for the public at large. 
(Feb. 7, 1882.) 

Horace Howard Furness: A noble edition, 


with happy mingle of illustration, explanation, and 
keen, subtle, sympathetic criticism. (1882.) 


PRESENT. 


EDITION. 


GINN, HEATH & CoO., Publishers, 


BHST EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Hudson’s Harvard Edition. 


The only Hudson Edition authorized by him. Put up in ten and twenty volumes, and in all bindings. The only 
American edition containing “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” and fully abreast of the latest researches. 


How it is regarded by Our Most Eminent Shakespearians may be judged from the following: 


Just Published. 


E. P. Whipple : Hudson’s is the most thoughtful 
and intelligent interpretative criticism which has, dur 
ing the present century, been written, either in English 
or German. 

Prof. ®. J. Child, Harvard Coll: A best edition 
of Shakespeare I have always been ata loss to recom- 
mend. My first impression is that this may be safely 
called the very best edition. (May 24, 1881.) 


J snout Crosby: It must be for years to come the 
best and the leading “ authoritative ’’ Shakespeare in 
the language. (Feb. 18, 1882.) 


P. A. Daniel: {From the pen of one of the best 
known of modern Shakespearian scholars. Each page 
is witness of immense labor, care, and knowledge of 
the subject. (1882.) . 


Send postal for Special Circular, showing that the scholars and press of the country are unanimous and emphatic in pronouncing this ‘‘ THE STANDARD AMERICAN 
Bookseilers should be careful not to get one of Hudson's old : 


13 Tremont Piace, BOSTON. 180 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


American 
Graphite 
Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 


United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess, For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCA'TION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 24. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
; Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
am for three stamps. 

Mention this paper. 


G. 5S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AND MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 


PIKE & CO., 


OPTICIANS, 


928 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES, 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, 


At greatly reduced prices. 


alogue of al 


Spectacles ani Eye Ciasses 
with Pebbles of the finest quality, $4 pair. 
Send —- for our 116-page illustrated Cat- 

Optical Instruments, as well as 

Pedometers, Rain Guages, Batteries, Barom- 

eters, Thermometers, Spectroscopes, &c., &c. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. : ; 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


HK. B. BENJAMIN, new vorx, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


in Oolors 


SILK BANNER and Gold. 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 


59 Carmine Street. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zs 


ESTABLISHED 


Premium 


1866. 


CURT W. MEYER, 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— Lana also to his elegant Holtz Machines 


and Apparatus, Catalogues on appli 


on. 


11 Dey Street, 
NEW YORK, 


ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp. [317 tf eow 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


Large new Catalogue 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. 


J. & H. BERG 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
il.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apgacibas (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL 


SJ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, We, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ets 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maoucsour me WORLD, Si 


GILLOTT'S 


COPYRIGHTS in this countr 
and England. Received the 

adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 
Exposition, 1878. 


=x (1) 924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. cow & 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WasHINGTON StT., Boston, Mass. 


ONSUMPTION. 


{ have a positive remedy forthe above disease; 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jong Meniing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL: 
UABLE TREATISE ov this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P, O. address, DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St., N. ¥, 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
- both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf .1 


REE SAMPLES OF WRITING PA- 
PERS, A sample book of our 13 styles of standard 
L. B. papers mailed free with full price-list. These n-rw 
papers are the best to be had atthe price. To intro- 
dace, we offer Sample lots at wholesale cn«t. Test our 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, 
faded or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, 
or deep black, as may be desired. By its use light 
or red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, 
and baldness often, though not always, cured. 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a 
weak and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and 
cures scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every 
disease peculiar to the scalp. Asa Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing, the VIGOR is unequalled; it contains 
neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. ° 


Mr. C. P. BRICHER writes from Kirby, O., July 
3, 1882: ‘* Last fall my hair commenced fallin 
out, and in a short time I became nearly bald. 
used part of a bottle of AYER’s HAIR VIGO 
which stopped the falling of the hair, andstar 
anew growth. I have now a full head of hair 

rowing vigorously, and am convinced that but 
or the use of your preparation I should have been 
entirely bald.” 


J. W. BOWEN, proprietor of the Mc Arthur (Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: ‘‘ AYER’S HAIR VIGOR is a most 
excellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it 
from my own experience. Its use promotes the 

rowth of new hair, and makes it glossy and soft. 
within my knowledge has the preparation ever 
failed to give entire satisfaction.” 


Mr. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the cele- 
brated “ Fairbairn Family ” of Scottish Vocalists, 
writes from Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1880: ‘* Ever 
since my hair began to give silvery evidence of the 
change which fleeting time procureth, I have used 
AYER’sS HAIR VIGOR, and so have been able to 
maintain an appearance of youthfulness —a mat- 
ter of considerable consequence to ministers, 
orators, actors, and in fact every one who lives in 
the eyes of the public.” 


Mrs. O, A. PRESCOTT, writing from 18 Elm St., 
Charlestown, Mass., ote 14, 1882, says: *‘ Two 
years ago about two-thirds of my hair came off. 
It thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing 
bald. On using AYER’s HAIR ViGoR the fa)ling 
stopped and a new growth commenced, and in 
about a month a. head was completely covered 
with short hair. It has centinued to grow, and is 
now as good as before it fell. I regularly used but 
one bottle of the Vicor, but now use it occasion- 
ally as a dressing.” 


We have hundreds of similar testimonials to the 


efficacy of AYER’s HAIr Vicor. It needs buta 


trial to convince the meg t skeptical of its value. 
PREPAKED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell; Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Manufacturers of 


ONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 
slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 
marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 
—, ; they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 


Black Diamond Slating 


The best a og Slating for Walls, and Blackboards 
easily applied; all 
directions for use. 


put up in cans of various sizes, with f 


Blackboards, 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
sides of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 
made, 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


perfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 


Assorted colors ; size 22%, x 284% ip. ; transparent ; one 
or both sides a perfect erasing surface ; she 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthiess imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 


ighest Award at the Phil- 


Send direct to Educational Headquarters, 


WV. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


ey” SAMPLES and 
Descriptive Catalogue 
mailed on application.) 392 


191 Fulton Street, 
N. VW. CITY. 


KER, PRATT & CO. 


1 General School Furnishers, 
| No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Lsay cure 1 do not mean merely to 


time and then have them return n, I mean aradical cure. 
I have made the discase of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Sendat once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


cheapest 
the United States, [396 e]} 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 


2O2 Broadway, New York 


Beyond question this is the most extensive and 
adge, Medal, and Jewel establishment in 


gy lllustrated Catalogue sent free upon request. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated 
Improved School Apparatus for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Paper and Cloth, 
department. we 


IN THE SALE OF 
THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST beet of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible. 


and make from $235 to #75 weekly, write to 
893 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Br 


oadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o? 


Ablest_Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manhood; valor as a Soldier ; career as tes- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 

tory of his Death. Fastest selling Book 


a, Outfit5o ts. dress 
WES BROS CO. Cincianal’ and Chicooo 


free samples, ani order, Library Bureau, 32 
Hawley St., Boston. . 899 b 


SHEPPARD, 100 Selections, 2 cts, 396 


ANNER REVOLVING BOOKCASES, 
the handsomest and eo pe way to shelve books. 


DICKENS BEADER. By NATHAN | 30 styles. $6.00 to $60.00. Ful 
Burean, 32 Hawiey St,, Boston, 


GENTS WANTED 


LN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopadia. 


8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. ; 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


INK-WELLS, &c 
‘At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


catalog free, Library | 


$5 10 $20 


worth $6 fre. 
ortiand, Me, 


AGENTS! ROOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT «10 SHADOW 


John B.Gough-24 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this famous book. 
and cries sver it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers Buy “God speed it. 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the bes? 
selling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
d for circulars and see our Special Terms. 


Send for circilar and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


THE NATIVITY. 


From Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
Their holy journey leading them 
By silver-towered Jerusalem. 


Beneath the palm-tree’s tossing plume, 
Amid the harvest’s rich perfume, 
No house could give them rest or room. 


So entering at the wayside cave, 
Where mountain-rills the limestone lave, 
The child was born a world to save. 


They laid him in the manger white; 
The lowing oxen saw the sight 
And wondered at the dazzling light. 


The mother’s heart in sacred bliss 
Could dream no sweeter heaven than this, 
To greet her babe with mother’s kiss. 


And bending down with sacred awe, 
For a lost world the angels saw 
Love, the fulfilling of the law. 


THE ANGEL’S SONG. 


Upon the terraced hill 
The soft night-airs are still, 
rhe flocks asleep in heavy-breathed repose ; 
The drowsy shepherds dream, — 
When lo! around them stream 
Beams which celestial glory o’er them throws. 


And, on the waiting air, 
Breaks melody so fair 
That listening planets join the holy strain: 
** Peace, peace on earth, good-will,’’ 
Reéchoes o’er the hill 
And swells along the distant star-lit plain. 


**Glory to God on high!”’ 
The ages make reply, 
And Christmas hallelujahs wake again; 
While heaven looks down to hear 
Each new prophetic year 
Repeat the immortal song with loud Amen! 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


What shadows stretch along the sands ? 
Who journey from the morning-lands, 
In worshipful and reverent bands ? 


What radiant sign of beckoning star 
Points with refulgent beams no 
To where a child and mother are ? 


Why sweet frankincense, myrrh, and gold, 
And ne caper gifts those burdens hold, 
All kingly offerings of old ? 


The sages with obedient eyes 
Gaze on that signal of the skies, 
Revealing Godhead’s mysteries, 


They go the King of Kings to greet, 
To lay their treasures at His feet, 
To worship Him as is most meet. 


And still may heaven and earth afford 
All homage to their Sovereign Lord, 
Earth’s Saviour,—God’s incarnate Word! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


HypeEr-criT1c1sm.— The persistence manifested by 
some in urging baseless charges against the schools, as 
if a little exertion on the part of the pupils would in- 
jure their eyes and health, reminds me of an anecdote 
related of one of the early circuit preachers, who tray- 
elled up and down the country without a home or in- 


timate friend, except his horse. By this mode of life 
his mind, at length, became so affected that he drove 


the horse very carefully for fear that his legs would 
break, for he had come to believe they were made of 
glass.—J. D. Jones, Cleveland. 


DiscipLing. — The teacher should use every means 


go |to restrict the appeal to authority and to strengthen the 


habit of reasonable inquiry and consequent determina- 
tion for one’s self. Even when enforcing that unhesi- 
tating obedience which is often necessary to the well- 
being of a school, the republican teacher should remem- 


ber that submission to a law, the grounds of which are 
understood and accepted, makes good citizens, but that 
submission to an arbitrary command for fear of punish- 
ment makes slaves.—C. W. Eliot. 


Pustic Exercises.—There is no doubt that 
public exercises are often productive of much good. By 
means of them a teacher is brought into more direct 
contact with his pupils. A public Friday afternoon 
has the same effect upon pupils and teacher that invited 
company has in theirown homes. They desire to do 


the very best they can to please and entertain their 
guests. In many communities it is only some public 
exercise that will arouse the apparent indifference of 
patrons toward their schools.—Practical Teacher. 


REVERENCE AND Respect.— There is special need 
in this country, and in this age, that the reverence of 
children should be trained. The reverent attitude of 
mind and speech, toward God or man, seems to be 


very unpopular just now. This fact does not augur 
well for the future, and the best efforts of our schools 
should be turned to its correction.—H. C. Hewett, Nor- 


mal, Til. 

ReEPREssinc BapneEss.— There is no getting over 
the fact that there are very many bad boys in the 
schools. In some they are in the majority, and this 
makes it very hard for the teacher to preserve order, 
and if he cannot do that they will not make progress. 
I have learned three things that have been of service to 
me in dealing with bad boys: First, they are always 
capable of learning, in fact they are really smart boys 


of the school. Second, they are capable of being made 
into pretty good boys; I will not say they can be made 
as clean and nice as if they had never been tarnished. 
Third, they need a firm but robust treatment: the or- 
dinary boy may be fed with “chaff,” but these know 
too much.—C. V. Olin. 


Coutp “ Hasits, MorAus, AND MANNERS ” be in- 
cluded among the subjects upon which boys must pass 
a proper examination to enter and continue in high 
schools and colleges, there would be an amount of atten- 


tion given to it somewhat commensurate with its impor- 
tance, and a corresponding toning up of those institu- 
tions as well as of the lower schools.—Prin. J. D. Bill- 


ings, Cambridgeport. 
Srupiovus Hasirs.—Much poor scholarship is due 
to the of lack studious habits which has arisen from the 


prevelence of oral teaching. Strong men and women 
can never be made by smoothing the way for them too 
much.—C. B. Sharp, in Education. 


AmERICAN TEACHERS. — Why is it that the Ger. 
mans and the French are such poor teachers, especially 
the Germans ?‘ It is admitted by the Germans them- 
selves that (with few exceptions) they are not success- 


ful as teachers in this country. Does not America, 
after all, exhibit the science and practice of teaching 
in a higher perfection than any other country ? — 
Teachers’ Institute. 


TittEs.—Why continue to write Rev. to the name 
of a man after he has left the pulpit or pastoral charge ? 
Why say General to a man who is pegging shoes? or 
why style a preacher “ Professor” because he was once 
the occupant of a professional chair? This use of 
titles is an abuse. It robs the true owners of the title 
of the distinction due them. Look at the reverends, 


the doctors, the colonels, and the hundred other titles 


dragged about the streets and paraded in the papers 
by men who have left their professions, perhaps in dis- 
grace, but continue to wear the titles, to the disgrace, 
it may be, of honest men.— The Present Age. 


HyGIENE AND Morats.—Would not more culture of 
the body and the morals, and less hot-bed cultivation 
of the mind, result in giving us a more agreeable com- 
pany of children to live with, and a generation of better 
men and women than those now stepping into matu- 


rity about us? Too much pressure is the peril of all 
our schools,—and our homes, too, we might say,—as at 
present conducted.—Amer. Jour. of Ed. 


Setr-Power.—I usually found that Euclid and the 
ancient geometry generally, when addressed to the un- 
derstanding, formed a very attractive study for youth. 
But it was my habitual practice to withdraw my boys 


from the routine of the book, and appeal to their self- 
power. The consciousness of self-power thus awak- 
ened was of immense value, and animated by it, the 
progress of the class was truly astonishing.— Professor 
Tyndall. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. — (IL) 


BY W. H. PAYNE, 
Prof. of Pedagogics, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


“ Historically,” says the Dictionnaire de la Pédagogie, 
“the school has been in all countries the daughter of 
the church. Thus, originally, every school was neces- 
sarily confessional.” ‘ Universities,” says ‘Tappan, 
“were an outgrowth of the church, and destined for the 
service of the church. They ‘seem usually to have 
grown out of cathedral or abbey schools, taught by the 
chancellor of the church.’” “ Public instruction,” says 
Hippeau, “is the daughter of Protestantism, and the 
ministers must witness with pain everything which 
tends to diminish their authority over the teachers.” 

These quotations establish a fact of great importance 
in such discussions as the one now in hand. For suc- 
cessive generations the church exercised a patronage 
over the school; the school was her great opportunity 
for maintaining her supremacy; while conferring on 
the young the boon of enlightenment, she fulfilled the 
yet higher purpose of making them her devoted and 
loyal subjects. 

Of the same order is the fact that the church was 
once the patron of the State, determining by her own 
authority the succession to vacant thrones, and claiming 
the right to interfere in the internal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment. But, in the progress of events, governments 
have ceased to permit the head of the church to exercise 
his assumed prerogative, and kings rule without asking 
the consent of the Pope. 

The relation of church to school has been affected in 
a similar manner. What naturalists call differentiation 
is also a phenomenon of political growth, and, in fact, 
of all forms of progress. In accordance with this law 
of progress, the school has become, or is becoming, in- 
dependent of the church. In Austria, as we are told 
by Hippeau, “all instruction, public and private, was 
handed over to the Catholic clergy by virtue of the con- 
cordat of 1855. *. . . Since 1868 all has changed. 
The supervision and the direction of education have 
been taken from the authority of the Church and re- 
stored to the hands of the State. The school is no 
longer confessional, for the reason that every school 
that receives public aid must be accessible to all children 
without distinction of sect.” 

We learn from Mr. Donaldson’s lecture on German 
education, that “keen agitation is still going on as to 
the religious question. Pamphlets are appearing every 
day on the relation of Church and State. The manifest 
tendency of them is to hasten the complete separation 
of the school from the church, and, as a consequence of 


this, to leave the teaching of religion entirely to the 
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parents and the churches. Pedagogic reasons are again 
felt powerfully in this direction. ‘The moral influence 
of the teacher,’ says Edward Zeller, . . . ‘on his schol- 
ars is so little attached to a dogmatic confession that, 
on the contrary, it must be marked out as a pedagogic 
-demand of modern training to plant in them the moral 
feeling, the consciousness of right, and the sense of uni- 
versal love to men, independently of all dogmatic sup- 
positions, and, therefore, independently of confessional 
limitations and intolerance’ ‘As the mingling 
of the population has made the confessional state an im- 
possibility, so, also, will it make the confessional school 
even more and more impossible.’ ” 

Compulsory education has lately been decreed in 
France, and a writer in the Contemporary Review, for 
October, speaking of the new law, says: ‘ The compul- 
sory law aroused violent protests from the clerical party ; 
societies were formed for the founding of free schools, 
to prevent children from attending the State schools; 
some excited spirits openly refused to submit to the 
formalities of an impious law; fanatical priests fulmi- 
nated from the pulpit against a legislation they pro- 
nounced atheistical. In a country where re- 
ligious and philosophical quarrels have been so bitterly 
waged as in France, . . . it was absolutely necessary 
for the school to be in secular hands, and that nothing 
should be taught there that could be a subject of discus- 
sion, protestation, or scandal.” 

Two facts will be apparent from these quotations: (1) 
That there is a general tendency toward the seculariza- 
tion of instruction; (2) That the historical connection 
_ of church and school leads intense religionists to decry 
a State control of public education, and to claim the in- 
struction of youth as its prerogative. 

1. It is evident that modern, progressive States have 
assumed the right of controlling public education as a 
means of self-preservation; that education has now be- 
come a function of Government, just as military and 
naval officers are governmental functions. Speaking 
generally, church control of education has ceased, and 
there is not the least probability that it will ever be re- 
stored. Germany, France, and England are striking 
illustrations of the general movement toward the secu- 
larization of education, and it is curious that enlight- 
ened men can fail to discern these signs of the times. 
The most rational explanation of this phenomenon seems 
to be that it is a survival of an ancient, but now obso- 
lete, state of things. The daughter has grown old 
enough to go for herself, but the fond mother cannot 
forget that it is her child, and fancies that it is unsafe 
to trust her out of her reach. There is another explan- 
ation not so creditable, but I defer it for the moment. 

2. It will be recollected that when I speak of church 
opposition to public education, I leave out of account 
the Church of Rome. I am now speaking of the war- 
fare waged by certain Protestant churches against the 
higher education that is administered by the State. 
The fact of such a warfare I need not dwell upon. It 
exists wherever the State is a patron of the higher edu- 
cation, and where, at the same time, there are denom- 
inational colleges. My purpose is to account for this 
hostility, and, if possible, to show that it is both unwise 
and unjust. 

I allow that scruples of conscience sometimes lead de- 
vout Christians to look with suspicion upon education 
that is not conducted under formal religious sanction. 
There is no malice in this, and doubtless no selfishness. 
“Tt used to be different,” they know; “and it ought 
not to be as it is now,” they think. The mistake made 
by these persons seems to me to be this: They assume 
that the education given by the State ig dangerous be- 
cause it is given by laymen, or because it is not given 
in connection with formal religious observance, or be- 
cause there is not a due admixture of feligious knowl- 
edge with secular knowledge. Perhaps the thought of 
these persons was expressed by the clergyman whom I 
heard at Island Park last summer: “ The teacher that 
does not teach his pupils to remember God teaches them 
to forget God.” When reduced to its lowest terms, 
this assumption appears to be this: If the State under- 
takes the intellectual education of the young, it should 
also undertake their religions education. 


ing an obligation to care for it in all directions; and it 
is absurd to declare that the State disparages a public 
interest merely because it is not the avowed patron of 
that interest. A teacher that does not daily remind his 
pupils of their obligations to the agriculturist does not, 
thereby, teach them to disparage the agriculturist. 
Experience, reaching far back into the past, has proved 
that public education of the intellectual type is a State 
duty, and so modern governments, to a greater or less 
degree, have assumed this public duty ; but they do not 
undertake the physical education of the young, nor is it 
fair to assume that physical soundness is stamped with 
public disapproval merely because it does not receive 
formal attention.. The peculiar .circumstances of an- 
cient Greece made it necessary that every male citizen 
should have a robust physique; and so gymnastic train- 
ing was made a public duty. 

There are two reasons why the State does not teach 
religion: (1) This is the peculiar function of the church, 
and falls within the functions of the family; (2) There 
is such a diversity of religious beliei that, however de- 
sirable, a State teaching of religion is impracticable. 


Only the first point needs illustration. I have said 
that religious teaching is the peculiar function of the 
church. The central and absorbing thought of the 
church is the future life; and the prime purpose of re- 
ligious education is preparation for the life to come. 
The care of the State, on the other hand, is limited to 
the interests of the present life. It is only in the do- 
main of morals that the church and the State occupy 
common ground. Good citizenship involves good mor- 
als, and so the State may inculcate both the theory and 
the practice of morality; but, until it appears that a 
man’s religion determines the quality of his citizenship, 
the State will not assume the peculiar function of the 
church. 

I find this doctrine so well stated by Mr. Donaldson 
(Lectures on Education, p. 16), that I cannot forbear to 
quote from him: “The education of the church aims at 
preparing the pupil for another world. The education 
of the teacher draws out all his powers in this. The 
church is apt to look on the child as a lost and erring 
sheep who has to be gathered back into the fold... . 
The church wished to make the pupils believe its creed ; 
the teachers threw the creed aside, . . . and wished to 
saturate the child’s mind with the love of truth and 
goodness by concrete examples. In a word, the teach- 
ers came to see that the functions of the church and the 
school, though they might coincide at some points, yet 
were widely and essentially different.” 

In my next and concluding paper on this theme I 
shall discuss the selfish motives that have induced hos- 
tility to State education, and shall notice a plan that 
has been proposed for solving the “ religious question ” 
in education. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY PAMELA MCA. COLE. 


No. IV. 

One of the famous English scholars of the fifteenth 
century, when learning had received a new impetus 
from the invention of printing, was John Colet, called 
by an old writer “avery eminent forerunner of the 
Reformation.” He was born in 1466, was educated at 
the University of Oxford, and afterward traveled on 
the continent, studying some time in France and Italy. 
We read that “he was always so careful a husband of 
his time, that none slip from him without due im- 
provement abroad, as well as at home.” He became 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and introduced practices 
which in that time made him liable to severe censure; 
he denounced the corrupt lives of the clergy, he read 
the Scriptures publicly in English and expounded them 
to the people. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
study of Greek, the introduction of which into England 
had caused great excitement and called forth bitter 
opposition. The people were warned against a lan- 
guage which was said to contain so many heresies. 
Colet was once cited to appear before the Bishop of 
London, to answer an accusation of heresy, and would 
probably have suffered “had not God turned the king’s 


poraries of his attractive person and pleasing manners 
He died in 1519. Among his intimate friends were 
Wolsey, More, and Erasmus, “one of the restorers of 
good learning and good sense to Europe.” 

Colet was the eldest of a large family, and the only 
one who survived to inherit the estates of his father, a 
wealthy mercer of London. On coming into possession of 
his fortune he commenced the founding of a school where 
boys might be “ taught always in good Latin and Greek, 
and good authors, such as have the very Roman eloquence 
joined with wisdom, especially Christian authors that 
write their wisdom with clear and chaste Latin.” His 
biographer says that he “ thought the sons of his fellow- 
citizens were naturally more capable of learning than 
those who had a rustical birth and breeding.” But the 
school was open to children of any nation or race, and 
free, except that each pupil was required to pay on en- 
tering, “once for ever,” four pence for the use of “the 
poor scholar who swept and cleaned the school-rooms.” 
The London Company of Mercers were the trustees of 
the school. Some surprise was felt that Colet should 
have selected a body of laymen for the trust, but he 
said that he “found less corruption in such a body of 
citizens than in any other order or degree of mankind.” 
The head-master was to be, if possible, “a wedded man,” 
—but if a priest, “one that hath no benefice or cure, 
nor service that may lett his due diligence in the scole.” 
A priest was appointed to attend to the religious in- 
struction ; he was to say mass in the school chapel, and 
pray daily that the children might “ prosper in good 
life and literature.” They were to learn the Sommand- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Catechism, in En- 
glish. 

The school, called St. Paul’s was opened in 1612. Its 
first head-master was William Lilly a friend of the 
founder, also a graduate of Oxford. A scholar and a trav- 
eler, he had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and had 
spent some time in Rhodes, where so many learned men 
had congregated after the destruction of Constantinople. 
He had met Colet in Rome. He had been teaching in 
London some time before the opening of St. Paul’s. 
He is said to have been the first public-school-master 
who taught Greek. This, however, is doubtful. He 
died in 1522, leaving two sons, both distinguished 
scholars. 

The Latin grammar used in the school was prepared 
by Dean Colet himself, and called “ Paul’s Accidence.” 
Its title-page states that it is “Compiled and set forth 
for the bringing up of all those that intend to attain 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue.” It was the origin 
of all the Latin grammars used in England for many 
years. Having received some additions from Lilly, it 
is often called Lilly’s Grammar. Even in those days 
there was complaint of changing school-books, “ where- 
fore,” says Fuller, “ King Henry endeavored a unifor- 
mity of grammar all over his dominion, so that youths, 
though changing their school-masters might keep their 
learning. This was performed, and Lilly’s Grammar 
enjoined universally to be used.” 

The number of pupils at St. Paul’s was limited by 
Colet himself to one hundred and fifty-three, commem- 
orating the miraculous draught of fishes (St. John xxi. : 
11.) No change has been made until very recently. 
But the property set apart for the use of the school has 
so greatly increased in value that the Board of Com- 
missioners, appointed some years since to examine into 
the state of the public schools and report thereon, 
thought it best that the income should be so used as to 
benefit a large number, and by their recommendation 
St. Paul’s is to comprise two departments, “a classical 
and a modern,” each for about five hundred boys, and a 
school or schools ‘for some four hundred girls. 

Having been always a day-school, St. Paul’s has not 
the romantic traditions and interesting customs asso- 
ciated with many of the others; among the peculiari- 
ties of language that it shares with some of them is the 
word “ remedy” applied to a day when studies are sus- 
pended (derived probably from remissionis dies): only 
Saints’ days being called holidays. In its list of pupils 
are many famous names: one of the earliest, Sir An- 
thony Denny, Privy-Councillor of Henry VIII. ; later, 
Pepys, in whose diary are many affectionate allusions 
to his old school; of two other eminent pupils it has 
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care for the public weal in one direction without imply- 


heart to the contrary.” Much is said by Colet’s contem-|been said, “But for St. Paul’s school Milton’s harp 
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would have been mute and inglorious, and Marl. 
borough’s sword might have rusted in its scabbard.” 

Among the celebrated names of the last century is 
that of the unfortunate Major André. 


FROM DEAN COLET’S GRAMMAR. 


A noun substantive standeth by itself, and requireth not 
another word to be joined with it to show its signification, as 
homo, a man; domus, a house, 

A noun adjective cannot stand by itself in reason or signifi- 
cation, but requireth to be joined with another word; as 
bonus, good, pulcher, beautiful. 

A noun substantive is either proper to the thing that it be- 

* tokeneth, as, Edvardus is my proper name; or else is common 
to more; as, homo is a name common to all men. 

Genders of nouns be seven; the masculine, the feminine, 
the neuter, the common of two, the common of three, the 
doubtful, andjthe epicene. The masculine is declined with the 
article hic, as hic vir. The feminine is declined with the 
article haec, as haec femina. The neuter is declined with the 
article hoc, as hoc saxum. The common of two is declined 
with hicand haec. The common of three is declined with hic, 
haec, et hoc; the doubtful with one, as hic vel haec dies; 
and the epicene with one, and under that one article both sexes 
are signified. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE.—(1.) 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., 
Agent Mass. Board of Education. 


The earliest school law in Massachusetts (1642) had 
for its object to secure for all the children and appren- 
tices learning enough to enable them to read the “ cap- 
ital laws.” The fathers of Massachusetts Bay were as- 
tute politicians as wellas piouschurchmen. As church- 
men they valued education because it made intelligent 
Christians; as politicians, because it made intelligent 
citizens. Now, only towns of five hundred families are 
required to provide instruction in civil government, and 
those only in the high schools. Probably not more than 
five per cent. of all the children receive any such in- 
struction. These papers are written in the interest of 
the ninety-five per cent. who have no high-school priv- 
ileges. It will be the aim to show how the subject may 
be taught orally in the grammar schools of the towns, 
and the mixed schools of the country. 


PLAN. 


Two familiar educational principles will guide us in 
our plan. First, distinguish between what is element- 
ary and what is scientific; second, work from the well- 
known tothelessknown. Following the first, we divide 
the work into three parts: (1) Facts ; (2) Principles ; 
(8) Causes. 

Following the second, we divide again: (1) The local 
government, town, city, school-district; (2) The State 
government ; (3) The national government. The rea- 
son for this order is obvious. The national government 
is as much a reality as any other; it is present in every 
town; it surrounds us all. But it is present as the at- 
mosphere is, as Providence is, — beneficent, but invis- 
ible. The local government is a tangible reality. Few 
of the children will ever see a king or a president, but 
in the town-meeting they can see the sovereign on his 
throne, and can hear him issue his decrees, and they 
can see the operations of government going on all 
around. The school itself is an illustration. 


The facts of government in each division, town, State, 
Nation, may be taught under the following topics : 

1. What officers are chosen ? 

2. By whom are they chosen ? 

3. When and how are they chosen ? 

5. For what are they chosen ? 

In the State and National Governments, these four 
questions will be asked about each of the three depart- 
ments,—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

Following a study of the facts in each division may 
come a discussion of the principles underlying the sys- 
tem, beginning with those elementary and universal 
ones on which all government rests, and afterward in- 
troducing successively the special ones applied in the 
various departments of the State and Nation. 


| METHOD, 

The work may profitably begin just after the annual 
town-meeting, and be conducted as a general exercise. 
Get from the pupils a description of the meeting,—who 
were present, what they did, how they did it. Select 


the facts which you want to use, and make notes of 
them on the blackboard. These facts may be classified 
as follows: First, officers were chosen, — make list of 
them on board and slates. Second, money was voted 
for certain purposes ; note what purposes, roads, schools, 
etc. Third, the town voted to do certain things, — to 
build a school-house, lay out a road; notethese. Fourth, 
reports were received from officers chosen last year. 
This covers the work of the meeting. 

Consider next the choice of officers. First, by whom ? 
Allow the pupils to tell what they know of the required 
qualifications for voting; add what they omit, writing 
the whole list carefully on board, and requiring the pu- 
pils to copy it and commit it, for this is the capital law. 


Next, have the mode of choice described minutely. 
Obtain from some one interested copies of the ballots 
used, and show them to the pupils. Notice and explain 
use of check-list. 

The work of these officers may now be studied, at 
least the most important functions. Many of these are 
already familiar to the pupils, and they may be en- 
couraged to learn more from the officers themselves. 
The teacher should get and keep copies of official papers 
issued by the different officers, as these illustrate the 
duties. Among these are the attested copies of the 
town-meeting warrants, which may be taken after the 
meeting has dissolved ; copies of voting-lists; offers of 
rewards for detection of criminals; proposals for con- 
tracts; blank licenses; notices of assessors and collect- 
ors; certificates of measures of wood, etc. The printed 
report of the town officers will also give important in- 
formation on this topic. The method of assessing and 
collecting taxes needs to be worked out with care. An 
admirable exercise would consist in actually making a 
nominal valuation of each pupil’s school property, and 
assessing a proportional tax upon it. If some of the 
pupils did the work the arithmetical practice would 
have value. Among the duties of the selectmen the 
registration of men and women, and the preparation of 
voting-lists are important. 

These hints are enough to indicate what may be done 
with the facts of the local government. ‘The New-Eng- 
land town system is selected for illustration because it 
is more elementary than the city form, and more com- 
plete than the township or school-district system of the 
Middle Atlantic States and the West. But the method 
illustrated may easily be adapted to either of these 
forms. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Dr. Furman Leaming advances the theory of comets that 
they have a nucleus and an atmosphere extending around them 
in every direction, as far at least as the so-called tail reaches. 


The sun’s rays so modify this nucleus as to render visible a 
part of its surrounding atmosphere. The most reasonable part 
of this theory is that it explains the swinging around of the tail 
on the comet’s approach to the sun, which he claims is nota 
swinging around at all, but a revelation of another portion of 
the comet’s atmosphere. 


— The emotional language of bees is one of the multifarious 
facts in insect-life with which Sir John Lubbock has made the 
world familiar. ‘“‘A tired bee,’’ he says, ‘‘hums on E, and 
therefore vibrates its wings only 330 times in a second. A bee 
humming on A will, on the other hand, increase its vibration 


to 440 per second. This difference is probably involuntary, 
but the change of tone is evidently under the command of the 
will, and thus offers another point of similarity to a true 
‘voice.’ A bee in pursuit of honey hums continually and con. 
tentedly on A, but if it is excited or angry it produces a differ- 
ent note. Thus, then,’”’ concludes Sir John, ‘‘ the sounds of 
insects do not merely serve to bring the sexes together; they 
are not merely ‘ love songs,’ but also serve, like any true lan- 
guage, to express the feelings.’’ 

— As to the rapid formation of mineral veins, Dr. Fleitmann 
of Iserlohn makes the following record: Two years ago the 
bottom of a stable pit was rammed hard with common clay 
containing iron. It had since served for storing manure, water 
being thrown in occasionally to prevent overheating. It having 
become necessary to have the pit somewhere else, it was found 
that the clay had lost all color, and was divided into numerous 
fissures, from 1.23 to 1-8 inch in width, filled with iron pyrites. 
The iron oxide of the clay was changed by the organic matter 


placed upon it, and the water containing sulphate of ammonia, 
into sulphate of iron, which deposited itself in the fissures. 


— Papers read last month before the Academy of Science, 
Paris, go to show that the several electrical systems of Jabloch- 
koff, Jamin, and Debrun are now much on a level, from an 


economical point of view. The data from which the results 
were obtained had been collected during the late exhibition of 
electricity In the French capital. 


— A Scottish contemporary, published in Glasgow, has be- 


gun whatit is to be hoped may become general,—-the ma 
of the aspect of the heavens at stated times. This, so ca 
we know, is a new enterprise of daily journalism. 
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** Snow Bound ”’ has held us spellbound, 
And stiil we dwell with thee 
In that sweet summer tent, John, 
Beside the healing sea. 


Like his of old Judea, John, 
Thy rallying voice was heard, 
And at its bold and certain sound 
The hearts of patriots stirred. 


But where did Quakers go, John, 
When thy martial bugle rang, 

And the Drab cheered on the Blue, John, 
Who forth for Freedom sprang ? 


We do not care to know, Friend John; 
Your songs went to the heart, 

And in the conquered peace, John, 
You own a generous part. 


You felt the fetters of the bound, 
You gave the dumb a voice; 

And weil to-day a million tongues 
Are bidding thee ‘‘ Rejoice!’ 


Thy ‘‘ Stanzas for the Times,”’ John, 
Did their first work, indeed; 

But in them there is heart and thought 
That future men will read. 


The heart of many a laborer, too, 
Thy simple lyrics cheer; 

They still are nerving many an arm 
And drying many a tear. 


Long may thy hearth-tuned harp, John, 
And sturdy stroke remain; 
For in our strengthened hearts, John, 


They find a sweet refrain. G. W. B. 


DISCIPLINE AND SCHOLARSHIP IN SOME 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


[A few weeks since we addressed a letter to several principals 
of leading boys schools, asking two questions: 

(1) What methods of discipline do you adopt in the punish- 
ment of the various offences which occur in school ? 

(2) What, if any, system of merits and demerits is adopted 
relative to the scholarship of pupils ? 

The following are some of the answers received, and we 
should be glad to hear from many whose methods may be a 
help to others. See also JOURNAL, Dec. 14.—Eb.| 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 1882. 


(1) ‘‘ What methods of discipline do you adopt in the pun- 
ishment of the various offences that occur in your school ?”’ 

I hardly know why it is, but I do not have any offences to 
punish; at least, nothing worth mentioning. I aim, especially, 
to keep the moral tone of tae school good, and the matter of 
discipline takes care of itself. All unnecessary friction is care- 
fully avoided. 

(2) ‘‘ What, if any, system of merits and demerits is adopted 
relative to the scholarship of the pupils ? ”’ 

My pupils are marked at each recitation, and reports are 
given twice in the term. At the end of each half, a written 
examination is given to the several classes. The examination- 
mark that a pupil takes in any branch is treated the same as 
the average of his daily recitation-marks in that branch for the 
half-term reported. Then, to obtain his general average, his 
averages for punctuality, attendance, and deportment are added 
in with his several averages for recitations and examination- 
marks, and the sum is divided by the whole number of differ- 
ent marks added. Also, I offer a gold medal to the pupil who 
has the highest general average for the year, and a gold scroll | 
pin to that one who makes the greatest advancement for the 
same time, C, E. BLAKE, Principal. 


POWERS INSTITUTE, 
BERNARDSTON, Mass., 1882, 


Dear Sir :—I send you the following statement of principles 
governing us in our management of students: 

We assume that anything the student may be permitted to 
do as a gentleman or lady may be done as a student. Most of 
the violations of school-laws are infringements upon individual 
rights; we therefore create a sentiment in the school, as far as 
possible against any practices that abuse such rights. While we 
have students who will not recognize this influence, they are 
in such a minority that they do little to impair the efficiency 
of school-work. Most of our students study at their rooms, 
and only come to the Institute for recitations. Our usual pun- 
ishment for the most common offence (abuse of the privilege 
of home study) is a compelled attendance in the school-room, 
which almost invariably checks the evil, not only in the stu- 
dent punished, but throughout the school. So long as a stu- 
dent does his school-work well, we take it for granted that his 
time is properly spent, the work of each being so adjusted as 
to demand a good degree of application to meet our require- 
ments. 

Almost all our worst cases for discipline have been students 
who ‘“‘have not time nor health to take three studies, and 
who had rather do well in two than poorly in three.” Re- 
quests of this sort come sometimes from parents, and, if 
granted, almost mark the beginning of invariably a total loss 
of interest in school-work. Brigham Young’e wise remark, 


that “‘ an idle man is a bad man,’ is especially true of students, 
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When milder means (admonition and deprivation of privileges) 
fail, we have recourse to suspension and expuleion. I have, 
during the terms I have been principal here, never publicly ex- 
pelled a student, and sent home but two,—one for laziness, the 
other for insolence. The testimony of citizens is unanimous 
to the effect that there has been a more earnest devotion to 
school-work, and less lawlessness than ever before, when dis- 
cipline has been more vigorously enforced. 

I have never been a believer in a “‘ marking system,’’ but am 
now using it for the second term in this school. I believe it is 
doing good in bringing up the standard of scholarship of the 
aveyage student. I cannot see that good students do any bet- 
ver, nor lazy ones any worse. We have monthly written ex- 
aminations, and send reports to parents. Students are freely 
told, if they ask, what mark is given on any recitation, and 
why. We mark on a scale of 10, and never give 10. Our best 
students can never hope to get much more than 90, and rarely 
do get more than 85 for an average for the month’s work. An 
average of 65 passes the student, 75 with honor, and 85 with 
the highest honor. When marks averaging above 90 are given, 
the student makes a false estimate of the value of his work. 

Very truly, L. McL. Jackson, Principal. 


ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEwPonkrt, R. I., 1882. 


I inclose you an extract from one of my reports, which gives 
a general idea of our method of discipline. Corporal punish- 
ment is never resorted to, or even threatened. Pupils are 
sometimes detained for a time at the close of the session for 
misconduct, and are occasionally required to come to the 
schoo! at other than the regular hours, unless excused by their 
parents. For deficiency in lessons, also, pupils are sometimes 
required to return to the building for study. 

*‘As has been the case from the beginning, we depend, 
mainly, iv securing suitable deportment, upon the good sense 
and self-respect of our pupils. It is our desire and practice to 
give to the several classes, as they advance in years and judg- 
ment, as much freedom from petty restraint as is consistent 
with their own interest and a proper maintenance of good 
order; and there could be, perhaps, no stronger indorsement 
of this general plan than the gratifying fact that, during the 
entire nine years since the school was organized, there has 
been resort in no» case to severe discipline, and at the same 
time, no one has been permanently excluded from the benefits 
of the school. Our efforts in this direction are in entire har- 
mony with those which are being made in some of our colleges, 
where an increasing share of responsibility for the proper use 
of his advantages is being transferred to the student himself. 
This principle in government may, doubtless, be introduced too 
rapidly and carried too far, especially with young students; 
but I believe that the idea which lies at its foundation is one 
of great liberality and wisdom; and that, while school and 
college traditions may retard its progress, a solid advantage is 
gained whenever the student is led to substitute an intelligent 
idea of his welfare for a blind obedience to rules, as a motive 
to industry and good behavior.”’ 


Yours very truly, 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


[From a leading private school in New England we have 
the following :] 

1. We punish boys by depriving them of pleasures and priv- 
ileges. What the deprivation shall be depends upon circum- 
stances. 

2. We have a system of merits and demerits relative to the 
scholarship of pupils. We mark daily recitations, and have 
frequent written tests. We try to stimulate our pupils by put- 
ting before them the merits of excellence in scholarship. . 


| Another distinguished principal writes :] 


**In discipline we endeavor to have it like that in a well- 
ordered family. We make constant appeals to conscience, 
honor, and a sense of propriety. Those who cannot be reached 


F. W. Tivton. 


‘in this way are not permitted to remain to the injury of the 


school. When our efforts with scholars are not successful, we 
confer with parents or guardians before we dismiss them from 
school. We have sometimes tried demerits, but find our pre- 
sent course far better in its results. Generally we pursue the 
same course to secure good scholarship. For a change, at the 
close of each week we show scholars the daily standing, but 
generally the average at the close of the term, and that is 
their first knowledge of their standing, except as far as they 
can infer it from the daily recitations. The marking system 
closely followed has some advantages, but is less favorable to 
the development of a high, manly character, as we think. Our 
chief aim is to make men while we are trying to make good 
scholars.”’ 


[The head-master of a large school writes us:] 


‘*In reply to your note of inquiry about the methods of gov- 
ernment in this school, I can only say, briefly, that sel/-govern- 
ment is the fundamental principle of the discipline of the 
school. We take it for granted that every boy has been so 
educated at home and in other schools that he has a clear sense 
of right and wrong. Therefore we say to them that we do not 
wish to establish rules of conduct, but simply demand that 
every pupil shall do right, as his conscience indicates. For the 
ordinary violations of decorum we give ‘‘ misdemeanor marks.” 
If these amount to seven in any one week, we make a report of 
the fact to the parents and request their codéperation in securing 
better behavior. If these fail, and all other efforts in this 
direction, we request the withdrawal of the pupil from the 
school, In case of obstinacy on the part of both parents and 
pupils, we refer the case to the School Committee. This rarely 
happens, however. For flagrant offences in conduct, we treat 


the case by itself, passing judgment upon it after becoming 
thoroughly cognizant of all the facts, and imposing such pen- 
alty as the offence deserves. We have no code of rules for the 
regulation of conduct, nor fixed penalties for transgressions, 
except the system of ‘‘ misdemeanor marks,’”’ which are given 
at the discretion of the teacher. Military honors enter largely 
into our discipline,’’ 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. — WEIMAR, THE LAST 
RESTING-PLACE OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 


Sept. 29, 1882. 
(Continued from JouRNAL of Dec, 7] 


THE HOUSES OF GOETHE’S AND OF SCHILLER’S RESIDENCE 


are marked by tablets set in the walls, as also are the resi- 
dences of other noted men who have lived here, as Wieland, 
Gellert, Lucas Cranach. Some of Goethe’s descendants live 
in his house, which is not open to the public. Many interest- 
ing memorials of him, — busts, portraits on porcelain, mask, 
and his court-dress, etc., are shown in the library of Weimar. 
The old gentleman who acts as guide, and who delights to 
dwell on every minute detail of Goethe’s life, and to magnify 
the importance of all the relics and memorials of him in the 
library, is a very Boswell of hero-worship and of garrulity. 
He can be readily pardoned, if not cordially thanked and 
liberally paid for his platitudes, for he is one of the few now left 
of those who knew Goethe. I was about to say that he re- 
lated to us a great many anecdotes of Goethe from his personal 
knowledge. But, after all, I do not think he told us anything 
which I had not heard before, unless, perhaps, one remark of 
Goethe in respect to a mask taken from Goethe’s face. The 
mouth on one side is quite drawn down, and the guide told 
us that Goethe used to laugh over the expression which it 
gave to his face, saying that it was no wonder he should make 
awry face under such a smearing of the sticky mould, and 
that he had only submitted to it once, and never would endure 
it again,—‘‘ Einmal, nicht wieder.” 

Schiller’s house is now owned by the city, and the rooms 
which he chiefly occupied are open to visitors. Some few ar- 
ticles of furniture remained there from his time of residence, 
and many others have been added to them by purchase or by 
gift, so that now there isa not small collection of the things 
associated with his memory. The bedstead on which he died, 
— May, 1805, aged 45 years,—is piled with wreaths placed there 
on the last semi-centennial celebration of his birthday in 1859, 
The piano on which he played, his writing-table, a program 
written by him of the characters in his play of ‘* William Tell,’’ 
his drinking-cups, his ring, portraits, locks of hair, autographs, 
—all silently speak to the heart of the beholder words which 


cannot be repeated. 
IN THE GRAND-DUCAL PALACE 


are also rooms associated with the memoryof the poets. Here 
Napoleon I., when he entered Weimar after the peace of 
Tilset in 1808, met Goethe at a ball, and conferred some hon- 
orable title or badge upon him. There is a large ivy here in 
the conservatory, whose ceiling it reaches and carpets thickly. 
It was growing in Goethe’s life, and was cherished by him. 
The guide plucked a leaf of it for me. I placed it with the 
dry leaves which the castellar of the chapel had given me from 
the wreaths on Goethe’s and on Schiller’s coffin. 

I cannot now write further of the many historical and liter- 
ary associations of Weimer. The day has been somewhat un- 
favorable for visiting the places of interest in the suburbs, be- 
ing chilly and with flurries of rain and wind, as September 
days are apt to be. There are many walks and favorite resorts 
of Goethe’s hereabouts, and only five or six miles distant is 
Jena, where Schiller was professor in the university, and 
where also was fought the great battle in which Napoleon sig- 
nally defeated the Prussians. 

I will not prolong this letter, but only add some stanzas re- 
garding Weimar which I findin my book of poems. It agrees 
almost precisely with my own experience of time and weather. 
They are by Allingham, a poet of Ireland: 


In little German Weimar 

With soft green hills enfolded, 
Where shady Ilm-brook wanders, 
A great man lived and wrote; 

In life and art and nature 

He conned their ‘‘ open secret,”’ 
Of men and hours and fortunes 
He reverently took note. 

* * * 


And now this new October 
Within a holy garden 
’Mid flowers and trees and crosses 
When dusk begins to fall,— 
Where linden leaves are paling, 
And poplar leaves are gilded, 
And crimson is the wild-vine 
That hangs across the wall,— 

I see the little temple 

Wherein, with dust of princes, 
The body lies of Goethe 

And may not move at all. 

He marked all changes of the year. 
He loved to live; he did not fear 
The never-broken silence here. 


By yellow leafy midwalk 
Slow foots the aged sexton; 
“Ja wohl, I have seen Goethe, 


And spoken, too, with him.’’ 

The lamp with cord he lowers, 
And I by steps descending, 
Behold through grated doorway - 
A chamber chill and dim, 


Gaze on a dark-red coffer; 
Fall four-score years were counted 
When that grand head lay useless, 
And each heroic limb. 
Schiller’s dust is close beside, 
And Carl August’s not far,—denied 
His chosen place by princely pride. 
The day had gloomed and drizzled, 
But cleared itself in parting; 
The hills were soft and hazy, 
Fine colors streaked the west. 
Alone, that distant ocean 
And Weimar etood before me, 
A dream of half a life-time, 
A vision for the rest; 
The house that fronts the fountain, 
The cottage at the woodside,— 
Long since I surely knew them, 
But still to see was best: 
Tower and park for eyes and feet, 
But all the inhabitants I greet 
Are ghosts, in every walk and street. sth 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


TREADING WATER. — The Indians on the Missouri River, 
when they have occasion to traverse that impetuous stream, 
invariably tread water just as the dog treadsit. At Joanna, 
an island on the coast of Madagascar, young persons 
of both sexes walk the water carrying fruit and vegetables 
to ships becalmed, or it may be ‘!ying-to in the offing miles 
away. Some Croomen whose canoe upset before my eyes in 
the seaway on the coast of Africa, walked the water, to the 
safe-keeping of their lives, with the utmost facility; aod I 
witnessed negro children on other occasions doing so at a very 
tender age. At Madras, watching their opportunity, messen- 
gers, with letters secured in an oil-skin cap, plunge into the 
boiling surf, and make their way, treading tlre water, to the 
vessel outside, through asea in which an ordinary European 
boat will not live. At the Cape of Good Hope men used to 
proceed to the vessel in the offing through the mountain bil- 
lows, tréading the water as they went with the utmost secu- 


rity. And yet here, on our own shores, and amid smooth wa- 
ters, men, women, and children perish like flies annually 
when a little properly-directed effort,—treading the water as i 
have said,—would happily suffice to rescue them every one.— 
N ature. 


InpDIAN Wit.—You would hardly expect to, find wit among 
the Indians, and yet they are just as human as the rest of us, 
and, in spite of their stoicism, indulge in a joke now and then 
which has a flavor of itsown. During a banquet which was 
given by the pale faces to several red men, one of the Indians 
took a spoonful of mustard, supposing it to be some delicacy. 
The tears came into his eyes. He could die without flinching, 
but a spoonful of mustard was something which even his heroic 
soul could not endure, so he wept profusely, even as white 
men do sometimes. The chief who sat opposite asked why he 
cried. He naturally replied that he was thinking of his old 
father, who died a horrible death. A few minutes afterward 
the chief himself fell upon the mustard-pot and swallowed 
more than was necessary. The tears came into his eyes, too. 
A thousand tomahawks were nothing, but the pungent quality 


of the mustard made him weeplike achild. “ And whydoyou 

?” asked the first victim, with savage delight in his tones. 
‘* Well,’”’ was the quick reply, ‘‘ I am crying because you were 
not killed when your father was.—Investigator.”’ 


ENGLISH ScHooLs.—The rapid progress which the children 
make in school-hours justifies the Government in shortening 
the school-day. The primary schools open at seven in the 
morning. They are dismissed for the day half-an-hour after 
the American child begins his studies. The older the class, 
the more hours are required, until for the very oldest the num- 
ber of hours in the school-day is about equal to ourown. But 
where the day shortens the term lengthens. Two and a half 
hours of daily study will hurt no common child of seven years, 
which is the minimum age for admission, though he be kept 
at it the year round. Consequently, the primaries have but a 


few weeks’ vacation, — two, if we remember rightly, in the 
whole year, — and that is not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of their teachers. The older the scholars, the longer the 
school-days and the longer the vacation, which reaches its ut- 
most length with university students, 


THE GARFIELD LEGEND, sure to cluster and grow around 
the story of his life, will gather about him as his mothes’s 
son. Their relations will be remembered and told and 
made the foundation of tale and story and picture when the 
refunding of the three and one-half per cents or the struggle 
at Albany are the dry dust of forgotten politics. The son’s 
kiss inauguration-day, the heart-broken cry of the mother over 
“‘my baby” when the strong man, high in place, was shot 
down; the solitary letter which the weak fingers of the Pres- 
ident found strength to write in the weary weeks of illness,— 


these are the things for which the man and the mother will be 
remembered. Linked to an emotion and a memory which 
comes home to the hearts and the bosoms of men and women, 
the lasting remembrance of President Garfield will rest secure, 


Tue Sun.—The latest investigations show that what we see 
of the sun, and that part that gives us light, is only the outer 
envelope of vaporous matter, and the true working body of the 
sun lies tens of thousanda of miles below this vaporous sur- 
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face. The vast dimensions of the sun, the enormous numbers 
that express his bulk,—more than 1,200,000 times greater than 
that of the earth,—do not, however, impress us so deeply as the 
fact that this body, which at the distance of nearly 93,000,000 
of miles seems to us so quiet and so still, is a scene of turmoil 
and uproar, in comparison with which all that we know of 
tremendous forces and noise is tame and weak.—Prof. Proctor. 


MANUFACTURES IN THE U. S.—The latest census bulletin 
gives these statistics, as returned in 1880. The aggregates 
are a8 follows: Number of establishments, 253,840; capital in- 
vested, $2,790,223,506 ; average number of hands employed, 
2,738,950; paid in wages during the year, $947,919,674; value 
of materials used during the year, $3,394,340,029; value of 
products, $5,369,667,706. - Comparing these results with the 
corresponding returns for 1870, we find that there has been 
during the decade an increase of nearly 1,600 in the number of 
establishments, and near 700,000 in the number of hands em- 
ployed, The capital invested in 1880 exceeds that invested in 
1870 by $672,000,000, while $172,000,000 more in wages was 
paid in the former than in the latter year. The increase in 
the cost of materials annually used is more than $900,000,000, 
while the advance in the value of products reaches the enor- 
mous figure of $1,137,000,000. 


Fastest Trip to Europr.—The Guion Line steamer 
Alaska, Captain Murray, which sailed from New York Sept. 
12, for Queenstown and Liverpool, was signaled passing Fast- 


net at two o’clock Sept. 19. She made the trip in six days 
fifteen hours and nineteen minutes. This is the fastest trip 
ever made between America and Europe. The next fastest 
time was made by the Alaska, — namely, six days, twenty-two 
hours, and ten minutes to Queenstown. 


— One of New-York’s most famous physicians, Dr. Willard 
Parker, makes the astonishing statement that one-third of the 
deaths in New-York city are the result, directly or indirectly, 


of the use of alcohol, and that in the last fifty-eight years 190,- 
000 persons have died of its use in the city.— Lifeboat. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his s ture. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


L. W. MASON’S STUDIES IN EUROPE. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., of Bos- 
ton, we are allowed to copy from a private letter of Prof. Wiebé 
of Hamberg with reference to Prof. Mason’s work in Germany, 
in revising and extending his musical course. 

HAMBURG, Nov. 5, 1882. 
To Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., publishers, Boston : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have been favored with repeated visits from 
Mr. L. W. Mason, formerly of Boston, now on a visit through 
Europe for the purpose of procuring material for the revision 
and extension of his music course, etc. During a sojourn in 
the United States of America of full twenty years, I spent some 
sana in Vassar College as professor of music, and subsequently 

ived four years in Springfield Mass., so that I was acquainted 
with Mr. Mason’s work in connection with the Boston schools. 
I did not, however, become personally acquainted with the 
gentleman. It was, therefore, so much more gratifying to me 
to make the acquaintance of this highly esteemed, abie, and 
ingenious gentleman, during his trip through Europe for the 
above-mentioned purpose, and was happy in being able to 
assist him in his praiseworthy enterprise. Indeed, I have 
hardly ever known any person more enthusiastic and energetic, 
and, in the meantime judicious, in his pursuit to find out each 
and everything that coald assist him in his laudable endeavors 
to improve his works, so ingeniously and originally laid out in 
every respect. Iam sure his travels in Europe will furnish 
him every means to still improve his works, and am satisfied 
they will be rendered still more unsurpassed by entertwining 
all the beautiful song-flowers culled in the various countries 
he has been visiting. He is extending thereby the right hand 
of fellowship toward the nations, and is contributing, by so 
doing, to the establishment of a general good-will and brotherly 
love among all the nations on the globe. I therefore wish him, 
in his enterprise, all possible success, which he so eminently 
merits. Yours most respectfully, 

Pror. Epw. WIEBE. 


INFANT EDUCATION. 


Prof. Stanley Hall, with his characteristic modesty, asks the 
experienced conversers with children to address to him any 
thoughts that may occur to them with respect to the new plan 
of finding out what thoughts the children of the primary 
schools have. It is truly refreshing to see that at last it has 
occurred to the aduit mind, that talking to children is not 
talking with them, and to see that by implication they admit 
the necessity of developing the means of communion in chil- 
dren, by conversation or exchange of thought. But we doubt 
whether direct questioning respecting heterogeneous things 
will bring about what is desired. We find a great difference 
in the judiciousness of the questions. The object isto produce 
some coherent thinking in the children, and to do this, as is 
suggested by the most intelligent of all the observers of child- 
hood, Frederic Froebel,—we must go to the child and find 
what he is attending to, rather than to call his attention to 


things he does not instinctively turn to. By the time children |. 


go to primary school they have something of a vocabulary; 
though unless they have been so fortunate as to have had the 
kindergarten training, by talking over their playthings, move- 
ment-plays, and materials, and processes of occupation, which 
are objects of sense-perception, it is generally very indefinite. 

The first thing the questioner is to do is to put the child at 
ease by asking him what he cannot but know; therefore, to 
begin by asking them to put their hands on their several feat- 
ures,—asking them how many eyes they have, ears, hands, feat, 


noses, mouths, thumbs, fingers, toes; how many fathers, 
mothers, grandfathers, grandmothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, will put them at ease. It isa fact that the 
nucleus of every language is the names of the bodily organs and 
their functions. What do they do with their eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, tongue, teeth, hands, feet? What are various bodily 
organs for ? is there aright and a wrong way of using them, 
and what are these right and wrong ways? What beautiful 
thing have they ever seen? Thus every child can be led to 
name the sun, moon, stars, beautiful colors in the sky, some 
animals, plants, trees, and to discriminate these from each 
other by their names, more or less. If we induce children to 
name what they know and care for, and their relations and 
interaction, we organize their understandings to precision of 
conception and connection; for the laws of things are the laws 
of thought, because the mind which symbolises itself by the 
visible things of nature is the author of the minds that it is 
our office to bring to self-consciousness, which is done by 
means of language so expressively called the mother-tongue. 

Let children have precise, connected thought respecting 
what is within their sense- perception, and what touches 
their affection, by conversing about them, and the creative im- 
agination which all children exhibit in their first utterances 
will gradually be disciplined by reflections upon things in their 
natural order, and thus they will get the power to symbolize 
their individual feelings and thoughts. Itis by no means in- 
different what children talk about. It is better to have them 
think and talk about natural growths than manufactured 
things,—what God has made than what man has made, except 
what they make themselves, for that puts them into the spir- 
itual world even more deeply, the soul’s own exercise being 
felt to be original and of free choice. Nothing is so important 
as to develop a child’s sense of free consciousness; thence such 
questions; Can anybody see for you, hear for you, walk for you, 
think for you, be kind for you? Ask them to tell all the things 
they can do all of themselves. This will lead up to asking if 
anybody can be good for another, and to their recognizing that 
the Heavenly Father gives us thinkers inside of us, as we may 
call the powers of reflection and conscience to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. 

It will be found that children are very easily made conscious 
of their moral sense, of beauty, symmetry, harmony, within 
as well as without, because these are ideas or insights that 
they bring with them, as truly objective as the nature which is 
obvious to their sense-perception. It is of enormous impor- 
tance, in conversing with children, that we should let them lead 
the conversation; that is, call out by our questions what they 
are perceiving or thinking, rather than force upon them what 
is without by our words. In giving them languuge, let us 
never forget that wise saying of Professor Agassiz’s: ‘‘ It is an 
injury to the mind of a child to have a word on its lips whose 
meaning is not beforehand in its mind or heart.’? Unless the 
questioner of the child remembers this, instead of cultivating 
they will bewilder, and even vitiate them. Divine Providence 
has a great purpose in giving the child a season of life when it 
is impossible for the adult to interfere with its mental opera- 
tions, with its partial notions; but 


‘* The sum of the word 
In soft miniature lies, 
While the peace of all being 
Shines into its eyes,’’ 
from the great whole in which it finds itself, and from which it 
only gradually distinguishes itself, as the subjective me. 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 


PROGRAM FOR A TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
SUBJECT: MENTAL PROCESSES OF CHILD-MIND. 


I. What are mental processes? 1. Distinguish from mental 
faculties. 2. Distinguish from mental acts. 3. Distinguish 
from mental states. 

If. What are like mental processes? 1. Give abstract state- 
ment. 2. Give illustration. 

III. What are unlike mental processes? 1. Define; illus- 
trate, 2. Do3-+2and 3 — 2 call out like or unlike mental 
processes ? 

IV. Do like or unlike processes succeed each other most 
easily ? 1. Give psychological reason. 2. Give educational 
principle involved. 

V. What is the state of mind called confusion? 1. What 
relation does it sustain to mind-processes? 2. What relation 
to mind-products? 3. What relation to mind-growth? 4. 
What relation to mind-power ? 

VI. What are the intellectual effects of hurrying a child from 
process to process ? 1. Tolike process? 2. To unlike process. 

VIL. What is the intellectual effect of being continuously 
employed with like mental processes only? 1. The effect upon 
mind-growth. 2. The effect upon mind-power? 3. Theeffect 
upon mental self-direction ? 

VIII. Does drill-work imply the use of like or unlike men- 

tal processes? 1. Definedrill-work; illustrate. 2. Does prac- 
tice-work in Grube Method involve drill ? 
IX. Which kind of process does disciplinary work require ? 
1. Define mental discipline. 2. Distinguish it from mental ac- 
quisition. 3. What are its relations to drill? 4. What are its 
relations to mind-growth? 5. What are its relations to mind- 
power ? 

X. What is dullness in child-mind? 1. Is it the result of 
slow mental action? 2. Is it the result of slow or laborious 
change of mental processes? 3. Is the difficulty best met by 
drill or by discipline? 4, May it be met by continuous urging ? 


Frankfort, Ind., 1882. 


Anuli Catenae Latinae are invited to write out some of the 

following work: 

I. a, Translate into Ciceronian prose verses 50-101, Vergil, 

Book 1. 

b. Form Latin questions explanatory and illustrative of 

the same, 

c. Twenty-five Latin questions on life of Vergil. 

If. a. Turn Cic. in Cat. IL. into oratio obligua, chapters 2 

and 3, during Dec. 

b. Form Latin questions to exhibit and explain o. o. 

. Collect quotations from various Latin authors illus- 
trating any of Cicero’s orations, Pro Archia, during 
Dec, 

d. Form Latin questions on his life. 

Turn Cis, Epis. ad Fam, XLV. 4 into o. o. 

. Turn Caes. B. G., L., 31, into oratio recta. 

Form fifty Latin questions showing changes necessary. 

. Taking Caes. B. Civili, L., 7, write out Caesar’s speech 
to his soldiers in what you suppose might have been 
his words. 

d, Caes. B, Civili, I., cap. ix.—Quibus verbis usus est? 
(o. r.) 
e. Form twenty-five Latin questions on Caesar’s life. 

IV. In your reading make a list of clauses, phrases, or words 

for which you would suggest synonyms, Give your authority, 

if you can, by citation from Latin. 

V. Write English sentences based on text of Caesar, II. Bk. 
B. G., to be turned back into Latin, with special effort to teach 
Sub., Inf., and Abl. 

VI. Form such sentences on Cic. I. in Cat. 

VII. Taking Caesar B. G. in order, make a list of synony- 
mous expressions [or parallel passages] from other portions of 
Caesar, and from either [or all of] Cic., Sall., Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny. |Bk. I., 3 ch., during Dec.] Who will be the first to 
read, or have a class read, for the purpose of collecting these 
expressions, either of these authors? Could there be a more 
valuable exercise ? 

VIIL. a. Turn Sallust’s speeches of Caes. and Cato into o. o. 

b. Form Latin questions on life and style of Sallust. 

1X. Compare, by Latin questions, the arguments of Caesar, 
Cato, and Cicero. 

X. Furnish dicta concatenata for either of these words dur- 
ing December: Domicilium, Familia, Navigatio, Religio, Res 
Publica. 

[The above exercise appears in the last Latina Catena. | 


Ill. 


& 


“CONSENT” IN GREEK. 


In our study of New Testament Greek at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Boston, last Saturday evening, occurred 
these words: “ ovx nv ouyxartaredemevos,”” The reference is 
to Joseph of Arimathwa, who, it is said, ‘* had not consented to 
their counsel and deed.”’ (Luke xxiii: 51. Revised version.) 
The word Gvyxatarebepevos occurs only in this passage in the 
Testament, although we have the noun ovyxatabecis (agree- 
ment) once in 2d Corinthians. It is compounded of gyy 
(with), xara (down), and TiOj ut (to put). It originally was 
used to express the act of voting, putting the little pebble 
(wiqos) down into the ballot-box with others, and so consent- 
ing, or agreeing, with others. This is a specimen of some of 
the interesting suggestions to which our studies in this New 
Testament Greek class are leading. 

Boston, Dec., 1882. R. L. PERKINS. 


QUERIES. 


No. 268. Is there any authority for saying that a participle 
may have the use of an adverb? In the sentence, ‘‘ The son 
of man came eating and drinking,’’ is it right to say that the 
participles have the use of adverbs because they are equivalent 
to the adverbial clause,—as he was eating and drinking ? 

Brockton, Mass., Dec., 1882. G. C. H. 


No. 269. What school devotional service-books do you rec- 
ommend ? C. E. B. 


No. 270. To what three kingdoms does Longfellow refer 
in ‘“* The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ when he says, 

“ God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this planting? ” 

Ashland, Md., Dec. 12, 1882. MOLLIE P, COLE. 

Ans.—Great Britain, Holland, and Germany. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— Man is man’s mirror.—Turkish. 
— In every head is some wisdom:—Arabic. 
— He is the true sage who learns from all the world. 
— A fig-tree looking on a fig-tree becometh fruitful.—Arabic. 
ante sharpens iron; scholar, the scholar.—Hebrew (Tal- 
mud). 

— Something is learned every time a book is opened.— 
Chinese. 

— Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by 
truth.—Hindu (Manu). 

— The truths we least wish to hear are those which it is 
most to our advantage to know.—Chinese. 

— Collect as precious pearls the words of those who are as 
an ocean of knowledge and virtue.— Turkish. 

— When the camel wants straw, he stretches out his neck. 
(Nothing to be had without exertion).— Persian,— Roebuck. 

— “How hast thou so profound a lore attained ?”’ 
** To ask another, I was ne’er ashamed.” 


— Persian (Saadi), Alger. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United Stales.— The House Judiciary Committee has de- 
cided to make a favorable report on the bill to relieve the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and recommends the adoption of the Davis 
Bill, creating nine intermediate courts. ——Congress evidently 
means business, as a resolution to adjourn from the 22d inst. 
until Jan. 3 was lately defeated by a vote of 165to 123. A 
resclution was then adopted fining every member who is ab- 
sent without leave during Christmas week $50, for each day’s 
absence.———The U. 8. Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
affirming the constitutionality of the law under which Gen. 
N. M. Curtis was convicted for collecting assessments from 
office-holders. —— Private advices hold out slight hopes of the 
passing by the present Congress of the Educational appropri- 
ation act. —— The Senate devoted nearly the whole of Satur- 
day’s session to the further discussion of the Civil-service Re- 
form Bill, without, however, reaching a vote thereon.—The 
House of Representatives has rejected the amendments to the 
Postoffice Bill, providing for fast mail service. —— Congress- 
man G. S. Orth died at Lafayette, Ind., on Saturday night, 
aged 65 years. —— Dr. Schumacher, the German Consul-Gen- 
eral at New York, has been appointed minister to Washington. 
——The uncle of the Emperor of Japan arrived in New York 
Friday, and was tendered a cordial reception by the Japanese 
Consul and his countrymen.——On Saturday,last the National 
bank-notes outstanding represented $302,465,188, secured by 
$361,926,750 in bonds, and by about 38 millions in lawful 
money. This latter item indicates that the banks are reduc- 
ing their circulation. —— The Philadelphia Book Trade Asso- 
ciation have adopted resolutions protesting against any reduc- 
tion in the tariff on books. 

Great Britain.—The changes in the Cabinet were completed 
on Saturday. Lord Derby becomes Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Kimberley for India, Lord Harrington of War, 
and Mr. H. C. Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
expected that Sir Charles Dilke will soon enter the Cabinet. 
——The conference of the Powers on the Danubian question 
will meet in London early next month. 

Jamaica.—The business quarter of Kingston was burned 
Monday. The loss is £6,000,000. Hundreds are homeless. 
Wharves, warehouses, stores, banks, and supplies are gone. 
Food supplies are needed. Charitable relief should be sent to 
W. K. Azbill, secretary Kingston Charity Organization. 

Egypt.—Arabi Pachi and his brother exiles are expected to 
be off not later than the close of next week. They are well 
treated, receiving allowances from their (nominally) confiscated 
property; the property of their wives is not confiscated, and 
really belongs to the exiles. 

Canada. — Ottawa is trying to have a district created there 
similar to the District of Columbia. —— A journal devoted to 
the interests of the Indians has appeared; it is published in 
St. John, N. B., and is called The Aboriginal. 

France.—The imports into France during the last eleven 
months increased 106,000,000 francs as compared with the im- 
ports for the same period last year.——The expedition to Ton- 
quin has been abandoned. 

_ South Africa.—Cetewayo, who is in South Africa, will return 
to Zululand in January, 1883, accompanied by a British resi- 
dent and a military escort, and will be installed king, at Ulundi. 

East Indies.—The Dutch fleet and troops have given the 
Rajah of Passaugan a defeat, he losing heavily. The action 
occurred in Sumatra. - 

Spain.-—The Spanish Congress has virtually declared in favor 
of Sefior Sagasta’s constitutional program. 

Turkey.—It is reported that the Sultan is mentally un- 
balanced. 
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Tue Ecrectric TEAcHER of Kentucky,—Prof. -T. C. 
H. Vance, editor,—unites its interests with the New- 
England Publishing Co., and the subscribers will re- 
ceive either of our publications they may elect, to fill 
their unexpired subscriptions. It will be our purpose 
to serve our new friends with all fidelity, and we hope 
to add a large number of new subscribers from the great 


3), | State of Kentucky. 


Miss Emity Fairurvutt, of London, has delighted 
a large Boston audience in Tremont Temple by her re- 
markable lecture on Woman’s Work in the Nineteenth 
Century. Her strong good sense, sound wisdom, quick 
wit, and keen satire were manifest throughout her ad- 
dress, and although her arguments were not new to an 
American audience that has been accustomed to hear 
Colonel Higginson, Abby May, Lucy Stone, Wendell 
Phillips, and others of that school, yet she none the 
less instructed our people in her pictures of English 
life, which, in its movements for the enfranchisement of 
woman, is evidently some years behind us. Miss Faith- 
full has received a grand welcome for the real good she 
has done for the elevation of working men and women 
of England, and America. 


Two important educational meetings will be held in 
Massachusetts next week, —the first at Springfield, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, when the academic and 
high-school teachers of Western Massachusetts will 
form an association in the interest of secondary educa- 
tion ; the second, the State Association, which will meet 
at Boston on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to which 
all teachers, school officers, and others, are invited. 
Valuable papers and discussions are announced in both 
programs, and both should be productive of much good. 
We need not invite the teachers of the Bay State to 
attend these gatherings. Their intelligence and inter- 
est in the work are a guarantee of a large attendance. 
Of especial interest and importance are the evening 
lectures by Professor Marshall and Rev. A. J. Behrends, 
of Providence. 


As ONE result of the late election at Boston, the city 
will have the opportunity of trying the workings of a 
partisan School Board for 1883, as the Democratic ticket 
swept the city, and that party holds the fort for the 
coming year, and, if well-behaved, possibly for other 
years to come. Mr. Palmer, the mayor-elect, was a 
Boston school-master in his earlier years, and it is to be 
expected that his practical knowledge of the schools, 
and the quick, common sense which he is credited with, 
will aid him materially in his action on school affairs. 
As the School Board is well-nigh cured of its mania for 
new departures, and as our supervisors are now settling 
down to excellent work, there remains but little for the 
Board to do except to foster the best principles of super- 
vision, in harmony with the teaching-force of the city. 
It is possible that a reorganization of the School Board 
and of the Supervisory Board may be attempted in the 
Legislature, to meet the objections that are now raised 
against both, but this is the work of the future. Of 
one thing we are quite sure, neither Gov. Butler nor 
Mayor Palmer will recommend a reduction of salaries; 
neither will they do anything to weaken the power and 
influence of the teacher in his legitimate work of teach- 
ing and supervision, as they have excellent business 
qualities, and what the world calls shrewdness in the 
field of politics as well as in other affairs, 


One of the most important functions of the good 
teacher is to keep himself in vital communication with 
the public upon which he depends for the most impor- 
tant conditions of his success. Especially in our 
country, the contemptuous depreciation of the ability or 


disposition of the popular mind in educational affairs is 
a fatal mistake. So far from being the most obscure 
factor in educational progress, the mature conviction of 
an intelligent Christian American community is one of 
the most potent forces in the field for all the higher 
interest of the people. If half the sharp and stinging 
invective poured out upon the people by a class of our 
over-critical schoolmen could be employed in the useful 
task of presenting the best methods to the public mind, 
a great deal of uncomfortable heat might be utilized, 
and the schools everywhere improved. There are 
teachers, whose dealing with their pupils resemble a 
palace with no staircase from the basement to the upper 
story, down which the great man may walk and gently 
entice the timid little ones to begin the ascent. In- 
stead of this natural method, of coming down to 
the child in order to lead him up to the truth, these 
lofty pundits resemble men astride the roof, casting 
downward an elaborate system of hooks and grapnels to 
seize upon the favored few and hoist them, at peril of 
life and limb, to the giddy height beside themselves. 


When we consider that South Carolina, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000, contains a white population scarcely 
larger than the city of Boston, and a colored pop- 
ulation nearly twice as large, yet in a state of peculiar 
unfitness for public duties, though steadily improving ; 
that for the past seventeen years a State thus circum- 
stanced, with a large ignorant white population, could 
not fail to be torn asunder by bitter political, social, 
and personal feuds’; and that no body of people, so 
eminent in ability and influence as the leading class in 
South Carolina, has been so completely overwhelmed 
within the memory of man; the fact that a young 
school-master, by strict attention to his business and 
practical services in building up the most vital interest 
of the Commonwealth, without political wire-pulling, 
has been elected Governor, with scarcely a show of op- 
position, is one of the marked features of our recent 
American history. It seems to us, that the ledding 
press of Boston,—which, with two or three marked ex- 
ceptions, has been occupied during the recent political 
campaign in publishing, sometimes with curious mis- 
understandings and exaggerations, the political mis- 
deeds of the Palmetto State,—might refresh itself by a 
consideration of the facts above stated. Indeed, even 
the Boston Advertiser, speaking for Republican Massa- 
chusetts, might not be unwilling to propose to swap 
governors with Democratic South Carolina, 


CALIFORNIA seems to have grown a man who com- 
prehends the fearful thing it has become to aspire to 
the honors of modern historical authorship. Mr. Hu- 
bert H. Bancroft, born in Ohio fifty years ago of New 
England stock, became a bookseller and publisher in 
San Francisco in 1852. For the past twenty-five years, 
in addition to the cares of a prosperous business, Mr. 
Bancroft has given his attention to the collection of 
documents bearing upon the history of the American 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, and Central America. The re- 
sult is a unique private library of 35,000 volumes, 
housed in a fire-proof building, with constant accessions. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 
growing interest in the study of the history of educa- 
tion. Our literature is curiously defective in works on 
this subject. Until the appearance of Mr, Browning’s 
History of Educational Theories, we had on this subject, 
in English, only The History of Education by Schmidt, 
and The History of Education by Philobiblius (L. P. 
Brackett), both small and very incomplete works. Ger- 
many, “the native land of Pedagogy,” ia the home of 
this variety of historical literatrre, but only a very few 
American teachers will consult the monumental work 
of Schmidt and von-Raumer. The lamentable conse 
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quence has been that, even among professional teachers, 
there has been profound ignorance of the rise and prog- 
ress of educational doctrines, and even of the great 
names in educational history. The lectures given last 
year by Mr. Hall, and those now in progress by Mr. 
Harris, are noteworthy events, both on account of the 
eminence of the lecturers and as indicating a growing 
interest in one of the most fruitful fields of educational 
research. 


THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 


The stronghold which the poet Longfellow had upon 
the hearts of the people has been attested since his 
death in a multitude of ways, by a great multitude of 
people all over the civilized world. The testimonials of 
regard that have come from the teachers and schools of 
the country have been especially beautiful and appreci- 
ative, and reveal the fact that, of all our poets, Mr. 
Longfellow, more than any other, had reached the ten- 
derest chords of child-nature. 

That all our people might to have a share in some 
fitting memorial to the great poet, the Longfellow As- 
sociation was formed to receive such moneys as might be 
contributed for some fitting monument at Cambridge, 
as permanent, if not as rich and costly, as the wonder- 
ful Gothic monument to Sir Walter Scott at Edinburgh, 
contributed by the Scotch people in their love for their 
great historic bard. It was a happy thought of the As- 
sociation to allow the schools the privilege of helping to 
erect some suitable memorial, and already tens of thou- 
sands of children have subscribed to the memorial, and 
have received a certificate, the fac simile of which may 
be seen on the Supplement in this number of Tur 
JouRNAL. . Exactly how many of the adults have con- 
tributed, we are not able to say; but the Association 
is organizing agencies in all the principal cities. A 
very strong local society has been formed in Washing- 
ton, under the management of the Hon. Horatio King, 
who was formerly Postmaster-General; Chief-Justice 
Waite is the president of this society, and General 
Sherman first vice-president. It includes a number of 
Government officers, members of the Supreme Court, 
and the most prominent citizens of the Capital. 

Subscriptions from adults to the Longfellow Memorial Fund 
have been received from Connecticut, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Dakota, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Missouri, New York, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington Territory, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, Wisconsin; Canada, England, Germany, Japan, Mexico, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Switzerland, South America. 

Subscriptions from children have been received from Cali- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Colorado, Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New York, New Hampshire, North Carolina, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin; Canada. 

That a great number of teachers and scholars might 
be reached in ‘all parts of the country, we have arranged 
with the officers of the Longfellow Association to re- 
ceive subscriptions to The Memorial, and will send the 
certificates on receipt of the money, by postal-order or 
otherwise, as is stated in the Supplement. Please to 
preserve this extra sheet, present this matter to your 
friends and to the school, and give a cheerful and hearty 
response to this call, which is truly patriotic as well as 
personal in its appeal to the hearts of childhood. 
Make no orders for less than a package of ten certifi- 
cates. Read the Supplement carefully, and then act on 
its suggestions as wisdom and love will suggest. 


— M. Gambetta’s illness seems to be surrounded by a certain 
mystery. His friends report that in unloading a pistol he was 
wounded from the palm almost to the elbow, the bullet travers- 
ing along the bone. The politician’s enemies profess to think 
that the pistol was not held by M, Gambetta. 


DRIFT. 


— No State of the Union has made more rapid progress in 
educational affairs than Indiana. Especially has the country 
school problem been dealt with there in a way that shames the 
obstructive, petty, and ‘‘ go-as-you-please”’ policy of some of 
our Eastern States. It would be a good investment to put into 
the hands of every township school committee in New Eng- 
land a neat little pamphlet of 80 pages, entitled, Manual for 
the Public Schols of Spencer County, Indiana, compiled by 
John Wittenback, County Superintendent of Public Schools 
and President of Board of Education. This admirable little 
manual contains a plan of a model country school-house; full 
catalogues of the County Board of Education and teachers; a 
graded course of study for a township, district, and high school; 
a body of rules and regulations; a program for township teach- 
ers’ institutes to be held on three Saturdays of each month, 
with a complete syllabus for instruction in the same, including 
morals, pedagogics, and civil government; and the proceedings 
of the County Institute held in September, 1882. With such 
a vigorous handling of the country schools, we are not sur- 
prised at the admirable results attained in many of the coun- 
ties of the Western States. New England is losing power and 
reputation, in a way that will certainly be evident fifty years 
hence, by her obstinate clirging to obsolete and ineffective ways 
of dealing with the country district school. It is no disgrace, 
but rather the proof of wisdom, for the parent to take counsel 
of a hopeful child; and the sturdy children of the old America, 
east of the Alleghanies, are already in a condition to give valu- 
able aid and suggestion in the matter on which the East is so 
conscious of superior wisdom,—the education of the people. 

— The inaugural address of Gov. H. 8S. Thompson, of South 
Carolina, late Supt. of Public Instruction, confirms the expec- 
tation that the Executive Department of the State Government 
will throw its influence strongly in the direction of educa- 
tional progress. Fully one-third the entire address is devoted 
to this matter. The Governor urges especially the establish- 
ment, by local taxation or voluntary contributions, in every 
county, of one completely graded school, with a high-school 
department. In the peculiar distribution of population in this 
State, such a school in each county town would speedily be- 
come a powerful influence among the country schools, offering 
an opportunity for the secondary education and the training of 
teachers, and relieving the colleges from the burden of ‘‘ mak- 
ing bricks without straw.’’ The Governor also urges the mat- 
ter of national aid, and recommends that the General Assem- 
bly make an immediate appeal to Congress in this matter. 
He says, ‘‘ by no other means than by promoting the general 
diffusion of knowledge can we avert the evils with which illit- 
erate suffrage threatens free institutions.”’ 

— It is a humiliating fact that one of the most important 
collections of books in our country, the Congressional Library 
at Washington, largely fails of its proper use from want of a 
suitable building for its arrangement and the accommodation 
of readers. While thousands of precious volumes are hidden 
away in corners, and piles of valuable material are rotting in 
damp basements, and the accommodation of readers is ab- 
surdly insufficient, the fathers of the Nation go on wrangling 
over rival plans, scenting a job in every project; and, in the 
laudable effort to save a million to the plethoric Treasury, are 
making the library a pile of rubbish, and raising the question 
whether the average congressman is posted as to the functions 
of such an institution at the Capital. The latest move in the 
House was an order to the committee to shelve its work of 
preparation, and bring in a bill for the erection of a library- 
building on land already owned by Government. Opinions 
differ as to the feasibility of utilizing any lot now in possession 
for such an object, or whether the vote is not a practical dis- 
missal of the matter till a new Congress can renew the chronic 
debate. : 

— The Board of Education of the city of Little Rock, Ark, 
seems to have brought the matter of corporal punishment in 
schools to a practical point in the following rule: ‘‘ When 
teachers have exhausted all mild measures of punishment, 
and still find the pupil incorrigible, they shall use a switch or 
strap upon the fleshy part of the body,—said switch or strap to 
have the approval of the superintendent. Should the parent 
object to such punishment, the pupil shall be suspended.”’ 
Suspension is also the fate of a teacher using any other method 
of corporal punishment. Might not this vexed question, in our 
eastern centers of culture, be settled in this practical, south- 
western way? Possibly a graded series of switches and straps, 
adapted to the physical capacity and spiritual condition of the 
offender might be introduced in communities smitten with the 
desire for complexity and elaboration in school-life. 

— Now that New Boston has taken the back track in bringing 
partisan politics into the election of the school committee, the 
people will await with interest the inauguration of a long- 
predicted crusade upon the public schools by their vigilant and 
numerous enemies, egged on by the influence of visionary and 
over-critical friends. If anything can encourage such an as- 


sault, it will be divided counsels and untimely jealousies among 
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the leading teachers of the city. Doubtless the inestimable 
privilege of freeing one’s mind is not to be denied to every cul- 
tivated Bostonian. But there are times when harmony among 
the friends and workers of a great public interest is of more 
importance than the liberty of criticism. For the next five 


years every friend of the present system of publie instruction, 
which is the crowning glory of Boston, will do well to love his 
neighbor, and work with all his might to see that the children 
receive no harm. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


ENGLAND.—In a recent speech, Mr. Mundella stated that 
from 1877 to 1880 the total sum spent on public education and 
upon science and art in Great Britain amounted to £9,040, 
650; from 1880 to 1883, inclusive, the amount was £10,395,631. 


Greek Drama in English Universities.—The Agamemnon of 
/Eschylus, recently given by Oxford students, has been followed 
by the presentation of the Ajax of Sophocles at Cambridge. 
The performance took place on the evenings of Nov. 29 and 
30, and Dec. 1. The music was composed for the occasion, 
the scenery painted frum original authorities, and the costumes 
and stage management under the direction of Dr. Waldstein, 
lecturer on Classical Archeology. 

Professor Palmer, the Arabic Scholar.—Prof. E. H. Palmer, 
whose untimely death is one of the saddest episodes of the 
Egyptian war, was a linguistic genius of the rarest order. It 
is said that he was so perfectly at home in Arabic that the 
Bedawis took him for one Eastern born. Persian and Hindus- 
tani were as English to him, while all the tongues of modern 
Europe seemed natural to his lips. His versatility was as re- 
markable as his power of acqnisition. He was a University 
lecturer and examiner, a writer of books, and a journalist; a 
Cambridge professor who taught the Koran, and an improvis- 
atore, who delighted the Rabelais Club. Withal, he was a man 
of such unaffected sincerity, tenderness, and high courage as 
won all bearts. 


IRELAND.—The report of Sir John Lentaigne, Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, is issued. It states that 
the total number of offenders in reformatories on the 31st of 


December last was 1,149, which was Jess by 11 than in the pre- 
vious year. The religious proportions were 999 Protestants to 
150 Roman Catholics. Besides the number in the schools, 
there were 1,238 under warrants of detention. Forty-seven 
per cent. of those committed to reformatories were totally illit- 
erate. 

The report recommends payment by results to the masters 
of reformatory schools, and inspection in accordance with the 
system of instruction laid down by the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education. Technical education bas been carefully pro- 
moted in the schools, and in three of the five reformatory 
schools for males in Ireland, steam-engines have been erected 
to drive the machinery of the work-shops. In Giencree a res- 
ervoir has been erected high up on the hill, by means of which 
a turbine wheel is turned forasimilar object. Only one school 
is without any mechanical power to drive the working imple- 
ments. This is owing to a misconception on the part of the 
managers, who think that the use of machinery would unfit 
the boys for hand-labor. In the reformatories a number of 
handicrafts are carried on under skilled instructors, and ex- 
cellent work is turned out. 

In the female reformatories, the girls are taught needle-work, 
sewing, and farm management, the care of bees, swine, and 
poultry, the rearing of calves, cooking, baking, and house- 
work, embroidery in gold and silk, the making of gloves, lace, 
dresses, and millinery; and the managers have no difficulty in 
obtaining situations for them when discharged. The managers 
are enabled to license out such inmates as they think fit on 
completing half their sentence, and may afterward apprentice 
them to trades. 

The chief secretary has sanctioned the establishment of a 
probationary industrial school at Kilmore, Co. Dublin, for 
young offenders under 12 years of age, in order to prevent their 
being contaminated by association with older offenders. 

A table of results of the training of boys, discharged during 
the year, shows that 84 per cent. were doing well. The total 
receipts for the maintenance of reformatory schools during the 
year amounted to £28,671, of which the proportion contrib- 
uted by the treasury was £18,124, and £7,822 came from court 
rates. The numbers of children in industrial schools which 
are distinct from reformatories, on the 3lst of Dec., were, boys 
2,414, girls 3,486, being an increase of 110 boys and 191 girls 
over the previous year. There were, besides, 6,201 under war- 
rants of detention. The cost of maintenance per head ranged 
from £25 6s. 8d. at Athlone to £16 19s. at the Meath School, 
Blackrock. 

France.—Lycée Lakanal at Sceaux.—The corner-stone of 
the lycée Lakanal at Sceaux was laid Oct. 5, the ceremony having 
been delayed till about three-fourths of the structure was com- 


pleted. Equal provision will be made in the lycée for the clas- 
sical and scientific courses, or, as it was expressed by Minister 
Duvaux, equal provision ‘‘for the high interests of science 
and literature, and the interests, not less precious, of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, and of industry.’’ Since 1880 the sum of 
40,000,000 francs has been appropriated to secondary educa- 
tion, of which 10,000,000 franes are reserved for lycées for girls. 


Prussia.—From a report of 1880, it appears that there were 
in Prussia 489 superior schools, of which 249 were gymuasia. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


FIFTY POPULAR WRITERS TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE JOURNAL IN 1883.— ONE ARTICLE EACH 
WEEK. — NAMES NEXT WEEK.— SUBSCRIBE AT 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tunis: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By the Chevalier de 
Hesse-Wartegg. With twenty-two illustrations. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.75. 

The eyes of the whole civilized world are turned latterly 
toward Africa, and more recently toward the northern portions 
of it. Very few books have been written about Tunis, and 
none of a recent date describing the present state of affairs. 
In ancient days Carthage contended for the empire of the 
world with her mighty contemporary, Rome. Her ruins are 
now seen on the shores of the beautiful Gulf of Tunis. This 
State has been for centuries the scene of an uninterrupted 
series of struggles, wars, intrigues, murderous deeds, and 
piratical cruises up to the early part of the 19th century, when 
the European powers put a stop to this state of affairs, and the 
French occupation may in time bring back the prosperity it 
enjoyed many centuries ago, when still a Roman province. 
The author of this book gives the reader a complete view of 
Tunis to-day, its government, palaces of the Bey, public insti. 
tutions, life and customs of all classes, the marts of trade, 
courts of justice, and a graphic picture of the outlying country, 
the Medsherda Valley and its towns, habits and life of the 
Berbers, the ruins of Utica, Biserta and its lake district, the 
holy town of Kerwau, the Bedouins, woman’s life among the 
nomads, and a description of the coast towns, and also of the 
oases of Southern Tunis and its inland sea. The work is 
written in a very pleasant style, and illustrated most instruct- 
ively. The publishers have given it to the reading-public in 
admirable settings, good heavy paper, large, open type, and 
substantial binding. 


By John Brown, M.D., LL.D., ete. Third 


SPARE Hours. 
Boston: 


Series. Locke and Sydenham, and Other Papers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This volume is made up of the professional papers of Dr. 
Brown, and, as he says, ‘‘ are addressed more to himself than 
to any one else.’’ It is a treat he grants us to read his grand 
thoughts. He was one of an almost extinct race of Scotch- 
men. They were men of wide and varied learning, of great 
generosity, of tender sentiment, of keen but homely humor. 
Dr. Brown, in particular, was one of those rare men to whom 
all other men are dear. He loved children and he loved dogs, 
and children and dogs amply returned the compliment by lov- 
ing him. He was a man of great geniality and sweetness of 
temper, and full of a large natural tolerance. He loved his 
profession, but chiefly for the good it enabled him to do,—for 
the courage it enabled him to evince, and for the great gener- 
osity it enabled him to practice. The public are immensely 
indebted to the publishers of this elegant and compact edition 
of writings, which have taken rank among the finest English 


classics. 


Porms. By Minot J. Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis. 

Price, $1.50. 

This beautiful volume in green and gold contains thirteen 
poems that appropriately come under the head of ‘“‘ Nature’’; 
thirty under the general title of ‘‘ Life’’ ; eighteen under 
Love’’; twenty under the peculiar classifi:ation for poems of 
“Problems ’’; ten about ‘‘ Persons,’’ including Garfield, Gali- 
leo, Kepler, Darwin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and others; forty 
under the heading of ‘‘ Pot-pourri’’; nine about topics classed 
under the word ‘‘ Times,’’ and fifteen on *‘ Sorrow and Hope;’’ 
in all one hundred and thirty-seven short poems, many of them 
of rare sweetness and beauty. A very excellent portrait of 
Mr. Savage makes the frontispiece of this tasty volume. 


Harpers’ GRADED ARITHMETICS, I.—First Book in Arith- 
metic. Comprising Two Years of Oral and Written Work in 
the Elements of Numbers. II.—Second Book in Arithmetic. 
Comprising Four Years of Oral and Written Work in the 
Elements of Numbers. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This series of two books embraces a complete course in 
arithmetic,—both oral and written,—for schools below the high- 
school grade. The subjects of this “brief course” are emi- 
nently practical, such as are essential to a thorough prepara- 
tion for business, and furnish the ground-work for advanced 
study. Oral and written work are wisely combined, every 
method of computation is introduced by simple problems, and 
the arrangement of matter conforms to the synthetic or in- 
ductive method of instruction. All rules are deduced from 
inductive questions. The plan is a minimum of rules and a 
maximum of real work. The problems are very numerous and 
well adapted for drill and practice, and exactly adapted to fit 
pupils for business computations in the various occupations, 
trades, and professions. The brief course is designed to occupy 
three years and a supplementary course of one year is added 
for those who desire more extended study. The definitions 
are clear, concise, and comprehensive. Two editions of the 
Second Book are published,—one with answers to the problems 
and the other without answers. The books are models of 
arrangement, and printed in good, clear type, and substantially 
bound. We note with special satisfaction the admirable 
suggestions made to teachers in the First Book. 


Janet, A Poor Hereess. By Sophie May. i16mo, cloth 
illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


Miss Sophie May has won golden opinions by her pathetic 
power of portraying the emotions of her characters. Many 
have laughed and cried alternately over Our Helen, The Doc- 
tor’s Daughter, and the Fortunes of the Quinnebasset Girls. 
Janet is a story cast in much the same mould as the other 
books she has written, but with this difference, that the lead- 


ing characters are all older in years. There is an undercurrent 


of sentiment running through the atory, which is pervaded by 
the same bright, cheery sunshine that we find in the author’s 
earlier books, The story is one which holds the reader en- 
chained by its little perplexities of home-life, its love-dreams, 
and its thoroughly brave, frank, and unconventional heroine. 
The interest of the story is still further enhanced by a number 
of beautiful illustrations. This book was announced in the 
early part of the season under the name of The Odd One ; but 
as there was already a book with this title, the name was 
changed to Janet, A Poor Heiress. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES FOR PRIMARYSCHOOLS. Parts I. and 
Il. By John Mickleborough, Ph.D., and C. C. Long. Cin- 
cinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

These exercises follow the course of study in language 
adopted by the Cincinnati Pedagogical Association, and are 
based upon these principles: (1) That the child learns by ex- 
ample and practice,—not by rules or theory; (2) That the hab- 
its of utterance which a child begins to form at the very outset 
will cling to him through life. These 72 lessons are admirably 
arranged for daily work in connection with speaking and writ- 
ing exercises. The reading-lessons, pictures, stories, and cur- 
rent events should furnish themes for conversation, and con- 
stitute the basis for composition. 


THe PrReMIuM SPEAKER. By George M. Baker. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 

This admirable speaker contains fresh selections in poetry 
and prose from our most popular writers, and are of a humor- 
ous, pathetic, and patriotic character, and exactly adapted for 
reading clubs, school declamations, home and public enter- 
tainments. They comprise the selections published originally 
in The Reading Club, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12, which have been 
universally popular, from the fact that they are taken mostly 
from the works of writers and speakers of our own times. 
We notice an unusual variety of selections adapted to the pub- 
lic schools, temperance occasions, etc. It meets a want of 
teachers and pupils, and will enable them to readily supply 
themselves with suitable selections for readings and declama- 


tions. 


STuDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By M. W. Smith, A.M., 
teacher of English Literature in Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati,O. Cincinnatiand New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 


& Co. 
This admirable book includes selections from the five great 


classics, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton; 
and well-written, concise history of English literature from 
the earliest times to the death of Drydenin 1700. It is adapted 
to prepare the student thoroughly for literary study, and open 
to his mind the best sources of intellectual culture. Around 
each of the great central authors are grouped those contempo- 
raries that exerted the greatest influence upon the age in which 
he lived. The aim of the author has been well carried out. 
The growth and development of English literature is clearly 
unfolded to the mind of the student. The plan of Mr. Smith 
is to select one complete work of each author for study, instead 
of using disjointed fragments. The selections made are, The 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales from Chaucer, the first book 
of the Faery Queene from Spenser, the Merchant of Venice 
from Shakespeare, five of Bacon’s Essays, and the Mark of 
Comus by Milton. It is a book of rare excellence for use in 


high schools. 


A Trxt-BooK ON THE ELEMENTS OF Puysics. For High 
Schools and Academies. By Alfred P. Gage, A.M., in- 
structor in Physics in the English High School, Boston, 
Mass. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

This is an eminently practical book by a very successful and 
experienced teacher of science in the English High School of 
Boston. It is prepared with a view to laboratory work and 
didactic study. The great central ideas which are kept prom- 
inent throughout the book, and which serve to connect the 
different departments of physics in one coherent whole, are 
the doctrines of the conservation of energy and the correlation 
of forces. In the main, experiments precede the statements 
of definitions and laws, and the student is led by observation 
and discussion to frame the latter for himself. The subjects 
are so arranged that, in case a year is devoted to this study, 
heat and electricity may be studied in the winter months, and 
light in the sunny days of summer. The book is adapted to 
meet a want felt by many teachers for a blending of exper- 
imental and theoretical study. The arrangement of topics, 
typography, cuts, and binding combine to make it a first-class 


book. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Kine HENRY THE SixtH. In Three Parts. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, formerly head- 
master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With en- 
pata ag New York: Harper & Bros. Price, each part, 
These books are a continuation of the ‘‘ English Classics”’ 
edition, and richly deserve the high encomiums we have re- 
peatedly pronounced upon the prior volumes by Mr. Rolfe. 
They contain the history of the plays, sources of the plot, and 
critical comments on the play from established authorities, 
precede the clear and open text, which is followed by the edi- 
tor’s notes. No more interesting epoch than that covered by 
by these plays received the aitention of the great dramatist, 
and his very thoughts, feelings, and estiraates of its subjects 
seem to be brought out by the copious and well-balanced opin- 
ions of the critic and editor. There is a breadth, vigor, and 
catholicity in all the conclusions and suggestions that lend a 


fascinating interest to his work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Harper & Brothers have just published a new book by Mrs, 
Lucy C. Lillie, the author of Prudence. It is entitled Mil. 
dred’s Bargain, and Other Stories. The tales in this collec- 
tion are all written in the graceful and elegant style which has 
made Mrs. Lillie so popular with young girls. The stories are 
exceedingly interesting, and are made the vehicles of usefy| 
moral lessons. 

— Abraham Firth, Esq., ex-secretary of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Boston, has just printed 
an excellent volume of choice selections for school exhibitions 
and private reading, illustrating and advocating kindness to 
all creatures, Nos. 1, 2,3, and an appendix containing selec- 
tions from the poems of Longfellow, printed by permission of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. We heartily commend these selec- 
tions to the attention of teachers. The hope of our country 
for humane treatment of all God’s dumb creatures lies in the 
proper education of the children of this country on this subject. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have added to their list 
of good story-books one by Martha Finley, author of Elsie 
Dinsmore, Mildred and Elsie, etc.; it is entitled Grandmother 
Elsie, and is a sequel to Elsie’s Widowhood. The Ion family’s 
experiences are charmingly told, showing, as Shakespeare wel! 
said, that ‘‘ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn of good 
and ill together.’’ Another just ready is Mildred’s Married 
Life, and a winter with Elsie Dinsmore, a sequel to Mildred 
and Elsie, by Martha Finley (Martha Farquharson), author of 
the popular ‘‘ Elsie Books,’”’ ete. This book is a very pleasant 
domestic story, showing the real joys of a true home. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are continuing 
their admirable edition of the works of Bjérnson, translated 
from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. The title of the last 
book is Magnhild; price, $100. This excellent story is located 
in Lerdalen on the west coast of Norway. It is very different 
in character and style from the other books of Bjérnson, that 
have been translated and published in this country. We re- 
gret that this volume closes the present series of translations. 
The seven volumes contain all the novels and short stories 
that Bjérnson has written. They have been admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. Anderson, and beautifully issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ' 

— The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston, have issued the Primary Teachers’ Hand-book,— 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1883, by Mrs. W. T. 
Crafts. This admirable manual is designed for mothers and 
Sunday-school teachers. It contains excellent helps upon the 
lessons for the year;—each lesson in a picture for the black- 
board, songs,—and hintsto teachers. The Oxue Hundred Hints 
for Teachers, by Rev. & Mrs. Crafts cover the entire field of 


class instruction, reviews, management, mission, and temper- | 


ance work of the Sunday-school. 

The same Society publish the Pilgrim’s Quarterly, edited by 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., which takes the foremost rank of 
Sunday-school lesson-helps. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have just issued, in paper covers, a 
little book of 96 pages, entitled Herbert Spencer on the Amer- 
icans, and the Americans on Herbert Spencer ; price, 10 cents. 
It contains a full report of his interview, and of the proceed- 
ings of the Farewell Banquet of Nov. 11, 1882. It will be of 
interest to thousands who were disappointed in not being able 
to see Mr. Spencer while in this country, to read this state- 
ment of his impressions of us. His health compelled him to 
seek seclusion while here. The Farewell Banqnet was at- 
tended by a limited number of representative men in New 
York and vicinity, and addresses were made by W. M., Evarts, 
Mr. Spencer, W. G. Sumner of Yale College, Carl Schurz, O. 
C. Marsh, John Fiske of Cambridge, Mass., Henry Ward 
Beecher, and an unspoken speech of E, L. Youmans, editor of 
Popular Science Monthly, of rare excellence. All of these 
addresses are included in this little book. 

— Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued 
some books of a very timely character for gifts and for general 
reading. Highways and Byways, by Mr. W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, is in every way a worthy companion to Pastoral Days, 
which won for that gentleman so much deserved applause two 
years ago. Mr. Gibson’s new book, a handsomely-illustrated 
quarto, is divided into four chapters, — the first three describ- 
ing saunterings in New England, ‘‘ Along the Road,” along 
‘‘The Squirrel’s Highway,’’ and “‘ Across Lots,’’ the fourth 
being a delightful essay on natural history, treating of various 
forms of life to be found in New England ** Among our Foot- 
prints.”’ The engravings are from jdrawings by the author. 
Neither Mr. Gibson’s pen nor his pencil has lost its cunning. 

The new volume in “ English Men of Letters”’ is Macaulay, 
by J. Cotter Morison. This is Mr. Morison’s second contribu- 
tion to Mr. Morley’s popular series,—his former book, Gibbon, 
being among the most successful volumes written for it. In 
Macaulay, Mr. Morison contents himself with giving a brief 
but quite adequate outline of the life and career of the great 
essayist and historian. The main interest of the book lies in 
the masterly analysis which it contains of the intellectual 
character of Lord Macaulay, and his aims as a man of letters, 


and in the skillful application of critical principles to the ex- 
amination of his works with a view to the formation of a just 
estimate of their true value, and the position in the literary 
world to which their author is entitled. Mr. Morison’s work 
forms an excellent complement to Mr. Trevelyan’s brilliant 


biography of Macaulay. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. Olmstead, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘‘I have used 
it in my practice ten years, and consider it a valuable nerve 
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MATHEMATICS. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. The Living Age an any one of the American $4 00 monthlies or weeklios, 


Allcommanications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, N. 


SOLUTIONS. 
A 
Pros. 203—ACB is a right- (~~ 


angled triangle. 
AB + AC = 100 
DE = 20 
EC 10 
Find AC, AB, and BC. 
CuascE.S. | 


DF be perpendicular. 
(90 — AB) : 20 :: 10: FB. 


200 
FB = —aB’ (100 — AB)? + (20+ FB)? = AB?, 


10000 — 200 AB + 400 + 40 FB + FB? = 0, 
[ substitute the above value of FB, and value of FB?; then, 
after clearing of fractions and changing signs, I get, 
AB* — 232 AB? +- 17500 AB — 425000 = 0, 
232 1324 90664 
AB x 3 32 + 7 = 0. 
We know that, if r' — px . q = 0; and 4p* > 27q? (Egen’s 
Algebra), sin3A = z=sinAXxX 
sin (60 — A) X 4p; —sin (60+ A) X (VFp 
is the radius, ) 
= . . = 
= 24.°"°; sin 34 log sin3A = 9.978215. 


3A = 72° 0’ 13.23”; A = 24° 0’ 4.411” 
Log sin A +- log r. = .989545 = log z; « = 9.762136... 

Log sin (4 P — A)+ log r. = 1.149417 = log x ; x = 14.106413.. 

P stands for periphery, and means 360°; 4 P = 60°. 
Log sin (}. P +A) + log r.= 1.377826 = log & ; 2 = —23,868571... 
77k = AB. 

Taking the last value of za, I get, 

77.333333 — 23,.868571 = 53.464762 = AB. 


200 
Titusville, Pa. 


; then z? — 


11333 


M GoTTESLEBEN. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 
Let AB=a; BC=c; AC=b, Then AB+ BC=a+ 


10000 — b? 
c = 100, and +4) =a; therefore 
Also, b—10 : 20 :: : a; and a(b —10) = 205; a 
20b 10000 — b? 


Equating, = Reducing, — 106? — 6000b 


= —10000; b = 17.004204+4-; a = 48 5542862; 100 ~a=c= 
51.4457138. J. A. H., Davenport, Ia. 


PROBLEM 210.—The area of a right-angled triangle is 1; the 
sum of its sides is 10. What is the length of each side ? 


sy=2;2+y+h= 10; = 10-A. 
A 
y 


x? +- 2ry + y? = 100 — 20h + A2. 
x? + y? (=h?) = 96 — 20h+ h?. 96—20h=—0; 
“h=48; 10-48 =5.2—24+y. 3 
x? + + y* =(5.2)? = 27.04. 2? — Qey + = 2704 —8 
= 19.04; — y = 19.04. 
Now I know the sum and the difference of z and y ; there- 
fore x = (5.2 + 19.04) = 47817424, 
= (5.2 — 419.04) 


Titusville, Pa., 1884. M. G. 


Mr. Editor :—If I understand Problem 210, of the right- 
angled triangle, side 41 ft., there is some mistake. 
Let h be the hypothenuse, and A and B the sides of a right 


triangle. Leth=6-+1. Then ba 


may equal any odd number except 1. 
Again, let h = b+ 2, Then 6 = , in which a 


may equal any even number except 2; and ifa>4,a<b. 

Now, every number is either odd or it iseven. Therefore 
any number greater than 4 may be the short side of a right 
trienal, the sides of which are whole numbers; for if odd, 
will give b. 

In the previous answer I think the author stated that if cer- 
tain classes of numbers were given as short aides, solutions 
were impossible. Was he mistaken, or am I ? 

Springfield, Ia. JOHN W. NICHOLS. 

[You are right.—Ep. ] 


» in which a 


will give b; if even, 


SoLovTion II. 

To 
putas” right-angled triangle, having the area and 

Arithmetical Rule.—Divide double the area by the perim- 
eter, and the quotient will be the radius of the inscribed circle; 
subtract that from the half-perimeter, and the remainder will 
be the hypotbenuse, which subtract from the whole perimeter, 
and the remainder will be the sum of the legs. The problem 
then becomes, To find two numbers, having given their sum 
and product. 

The reasons for the rule are apparent. Applied to the case 
where the perimeter is 10 and the area 1, the sides of the tri- 


anglo are, 24, (110 18 — 110 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


This has been a phenomenal year educationally in the 
South, a result due, in part, at least, to Dr. Mayo’s great work 
among us. Our people have never before put so much time 
and money into this most important factor in the national life. 
In North Carolina the normal schools for both races have been 
more largely attended, and better administered, than ever be- 
fore. At Rocky Mount, Newberne, and Durham graded 
schools have been established after the model of the somewhat 
famous school at Wilson, mentioned in a former number of 
THE JOURNAL, Wilmington, our largest town, has four 
graded schools,—two for whites and two for blacks; these have 
been reorganized and put in charge of Capt. M. S. C. Noble, a 
graduate of the Bingham School. Mr. Noble is our first white 
Supt. of Public Schools for both races, — a good innovation. 

Educators from the North have done good work in the State 
Among these we may mention Dr. M. A. Newell, of Maryland; 
Dr. J. M. Gregory and Prof. J. H. Rayhill, of Illinois; Prof. 
R. Houston, of N. Y. City; Miss M. K. Smith, of Oswego, N. 
Y., and Prof. E. V. DeGraff; the latter well known as author 
of School-room Guides. All have labored among us with great 
acceptance and success. 

Native talent has also been called to the work. Among 
others, Major Bingham of the celebrated Bingham School, has 
lectured on the “‘ Practical Value of Education’’ before the 
State normals and at teachers’ institutes. And we are of opin- 
ion, as Profs, DeGraff and Houston well say, that the best in- 
vestment North Carolina could make just now would be to 
have this lecture repeated in every county in the State. 


MR. BINGHAM’S LECTURE, 

which took place in the State Capitol (where the Wake County 
Teachers’ Institute held its sessions) was attended by the 
largest audience during the session of the institute, the gov- 
ernor of the State and other distinguished citizens being pres- 
ent. The lecture was pronounced by all as one of the strong- 
est, most practical, most fearless and inspiring that has ever 
been heard in the State. The speaker referred to the Sam- 
sonian locks of New England; to what he saw in two recent 
visits to the people of Massachusetts, a people having the 
greatest per capita wealth in the world; to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, a paper that all educators, North and South, 
ought to take. These references may have grated a little upon 
our prejudices, but no one could refute the conclusions that if 
we would be as great, rich, and powerful as the North is, we 
must foster, as the North does, education, — that most potent 
factor in national greatness. Fortunately, the necessity of 
personal activity in achieving any sort of success was dwelt on 
by the speaker in a way to make a lasting impression on all 
present; and, coming from a man who is admitted by all to be 
the most successful educator in the State, his emphasizing the 
need of zeal, pluck, activity; his urging the importance of an 
ambition to know something, to do something, to be something 
(Dr. Mayo’s three points), came with peculiar force. 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, 


I wish I had the time to tell, and you the patience to listen 
to a few words about the great work the Bingham School is 
doing for indigent boys, especially such as expect to teach,—a 
work in which some of your benevolent people of Boston have 
taken so kindly an interest. We here agree with Dr. Mayo 
that it is the best work of its special kind in the State, and 
perhaps in the South, and that it is one of the most potent 
educational factors among us. It is from this source that the 
Wilson graded school (of which Dr. Mayo spoke so highly) got 
its senior assistant teacher, and from which the public schools 
of Wilmington, our largest city, were able to get a competent 
superintendent. Thus the good work tells in all directions. 

Raleigh, N. C., 1882. ** * 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for December commands attention no 
less by the eminence of its contributors than by the value and timeliness 
of its table of contents. There is a symposium on “ The Health of Amer- 
ican Women,” regarded from three distinct points of view: Dr. Dio 


Lewis considers the question as it is affected by the prevailing style of 
feminine attire, especially by the practice of tight lacing; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton points out the many injurious influences of social environ- 
ment; and Dr. James Read Chadwick sets forth the effects of education, 
climate, and food. 


LItTELL’s LIVING AGE FOR 1883.—In 1883 The Living Age enters upon 
its fortieth year, and it continues to afford the best and, all things consid- 
ered, the cheapest means of keeping well informed in the most valuable 


literature of the day. Issued weekly, and giving over three and a quarter 
thousand well-filled pages of reading-matter yearly, it is enabled to pre- 
sent, with a freshness and completeness attempted by no other publica- 
tion, the ablest essays and reviews, the choicest serial and short stories, 
the most interesting sketches of travel and discovery, the best poetry and 
the most valuable biographical, historical, scientific, and political infor- 
mation from the entire body of foreign current literature, and from the 
pens of the foremost living writers. 

Such authors as Prof. Max Miiller, Rt. Hon.W. E. Gladstone, James A. 
Froude, Prof. Huxley, Richard A. Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, Prof. CS te see Dr. W. 8. Carpenter, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Francis Galton, The Duke of Argyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexander, 
Jean Ingelow, R. D. Blackmore, Thos. Hardy, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Matthew Arnold, W. H. Mallock, W. W. Story, Tourgenieff, Ruskin, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and many other most eminent writers of the age, in 
science, fiction, poetry, history, my ge ph politics, theology, philosophy, 
criticism, and art, are represented in its pages. 

It furnishes an amount of reading unapproached by any other odical, 
and is the only satisfactorily complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature; a literature which embraces more and more every year 
the productions of the ablest writers and thinkers in all departments of 
literary and scientific work. Hence its importance and value to Americar 
readers. It fills the piace of many quarterly, monthly, and weekly publi- 
cations, and alone enables the reader, at a small expenditure of time and 
money, to keep well abreast with the best literature and thought of the 


Davenport, Ia. R. G. W. 


The subscription- price ($3.00 a year) is cheap for the amount of reading 


a year, both postpaid, for $10.50; thus furnishing to the subscriber at 
amall cost the cream of both home and foreign literature. The publishers 
also offer to send to all new subscribers for the year 1883, remitting before 
Jan. Ist, the weekly nun. bers of 1882 issued afterthe receipt of their sub- 
scriptions, gratis. Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, D. H. Pore, Little Rock. 


ARKANSAS.— Thanksgiving day will long be remembered in 
Little Rock as the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
Central Univ. Bishop H. W. Warren, of Atlanta, delivered 
the oration, which was one of grandeur and sublimity. The 
Grand Lodge A. F. and A. M. was in session at the time, and 
assisted in the interesting ceremonies. We glean the following 
from the annual announcement: ‘‘ The Univ. is located on 
Lincoln Ave., and has a compass of 13 acres of ground on the 
bluff overlooking the Arkansas River. The buildings will be 
commenced at once, and rapidly pushed to completion. 

The biennial report of the State Supt. of Public Instr. for 
the two years ending June 30, 1882, shows rapid and sub- 
stantial growth of the public school interests of the State. 

Little Rock has recently completed a splendid high-school 
building ——Hon. W. E, Thompson, the newly-elected State 
Supt., has assumed the duties of his office. 


State Editor, J. T. Smtrn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA.—The total school fund of this State is $9,175,033.- 
92. This gives to each child of school age in the State $12.84 
per capita. The State has wisely and liberally provided ways 
and means of augmenting this fund from year to year. Within 
the last twenty years it has been increased about two-aind-a- 
half million dollars, 

Mrs. Ora Adams is president of the Central Normal Coll., at 
Danville. After the death of her husband, who was president, 
Mrs. Adams, with the full confidence of the faculty, succeeded 
to the presidency. The institution has upward of three hun- 
dred pupils, and is in a very prosperous state. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


IowA.—The Cedar Rapids schools have adopted Supt. Hunt’s 
system of public-school banking and savings.——The enroll- 
ment of the Cedar Rapids schools since Sept. is 2,186; average 
attendance, 1,782.——The State Supt. has issued a call to 
county supts. to meet in convention in connection with the 
S. T. A. at Cedar Falls.——The State Supt. has been requested 
to prepare a map of Iowa, showing the location of every school- 
house in the State as situated Jan. 1, 1883. The codperation 
of county supts. is requested. 

The new orthography of Co. Supt. Shattuck and Prin. Lay- 
lander is meeting with admirable success, as it richly deserves. 
——Miss H. J. Cook, who for 20 years has been preceptress of 
Cornell Coll. and professor of History, was recently surprised 
by the students upon her 50th birthday, and made the recip- 
ient of some fine presents and other evidences of esteem and 
congratulation. 

The educational facilities of the State are doing it incalcula- 
ble value now as an advertisement. With less than three per 
cent. of illiteracy, it is quite an inviting State to the intelligent 
man east of the Mississippi who thinks of ‘‘ going West.’’ 
Among the educators of the ‘‘ banner educational State,’’ Supt. 
F. B. Gault, of Mason City schools, is doing good work in this 
line by conducting so ably the department of Lowa news in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. He is also doing representative 
work in the Mason City schools, as is evident from his model 
** Course of Study,’’ recently completed. The Cerro Gordo Co. 
teachers are fortunate to have such a leader of the profession 
in their number.— Newton Journal, 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINoIs.—The annual institute of Knox Co. met at Altona, 
Dec. land 2. In the president’s address, Mr. Stickney urged 
‘* free text-books for free schools.’? Among the other partici- 
pants in the institute were Prof. Churchill, F. U. White, Supt. 
Andrews, Lincoln Jelliff, Mrs. Humphreys, Mrs, Baker, Mrs. 
Proseus, and Misses Marshall, Nott, Hankins, Copley, and 
Grimes. Among the subjects were ‘‘School Reports,’ ‘*‘ Mo- 
lecular Structure of Matter,’’ ‘‘Current History,’’ ‘‘ Relation 
of Temperance to Education,’’ ‘ Relations of Colleges and 
Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ Compulsory Attendance,’’ *‘ General Exer- 
cises,’’ ‘‘ Education of the Conscience,” ‘‘ Food,’ Primary 
Teaching.’’ Miss West read her farewell words to the teach- 
ers and the new supt., Mr. Steele, made a few opening remarks. 
b= 4 engaged Miss West to keep charge of the office till 

an. 1. 

Cambridge teachers have one day in each term for visiting 
other schools, —— Galva schools have about 100 tuition pupils. 
——Miss Mamie Case, principal of Bishop Hill School, Henry 
Co., has resigned on account of an affection of the laryax—— 
Miss Minnie Parker, of Tuscola High School, has presented 
her resignation, to take effect Jan. 1.——We are glad to note 
that much is being said in the Danville papers to encourage 
the Vermilion supervisors to set the Co. Supt. to visiting. 
Capt. Benedict could certainly give great help to the schools. 
——It is charged that the managers of the late inter-collegiate 
contest at Chicago embezzled $150 to $200 of the Assoc. funds. 
The colleges groaned at the assessments just before contest; 
groans are hardly expressive enough now.——Moultrie Co. 
teachers hold regular institutes now. Very interesting meet- 
ings are reported..——Morgan Co. teachers at their Dec. meet- 
ing elected A. L. Lynn president of their Assoc. for the ensu- 
ing year. They meet in the Co. Supt.’s office on the first 
Saturday of each month.——Supt. Hamill of Jacksonville City 
schools seems to give good satisfaction. 

It is reported that the recent newspaper attacks on Mr. Vaile’s 
administration in Washington School, Chicago, are an attempt 
to punish him for opposing Mr. Strattan. We are glad to learn 
that his School Board sustain him.——Decatur First Ward 
Building caught fire Dec. 8 because of the giving way of an 
iron rod across the furnace. The wisdom of keeping a hose 
and a hydrant at every city school-building was seen in the 
prompt extinguishing of the fire.——W. E: Manu is giving ex- 
celient satisfaction in his new work as principal of Bement 
schools. ——The annual meeting of Lilinois Co. Supts. will 
need to come soon after Christmas if it is finished before the 
opening of the State Assoc. The program has not yet been 
distributed.——Supt. Slade has already shipped his goods to 
Greenville. He will go to his work there when the year closes. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 
Kansas.—The Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Meeting, 
held at Beloit the first and second inst., of which we give a 
full report on another page, was one of the most interesting 
educational meetings that has ever been held in the State. Itdid 
great credit to the wisdom and untiring zeal of Prest. B. 8, 
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Hutchins and Co. Supt. M. J. Wilcox, who had made every 
rovision possible for its success. The Northwestern Kansas 
eachers’ Assoc., as an outgrowth of this meeting, is a perma- 

nent monument to their energy and enterprise. 

The Riley Co. Teachers’ Assoc. meets, Dec. 26, at Manhat- 
tan.—Hon. D. C. Haskell announces that the Sec. of the 
Interior has decided to locate at Lawrence a Government In- 
dustrial School for Indian youths, for which appropriations 
were made by the last Congress. 

LouIsIANA.—We regret to learn that the Peabody normal 
schools (white and colored) of New Orleans are to lose the 
Peabody fund because an indifferent State Board of Education 
has neglected to give force to an Act of the Legislature of 1880, 
passed expressly for the purpose of aiding, and so saving, the 
two schools. 

MICHIGAN. — The Lansing Republican says: ‘ Driftwood 
from the flood has been discovered in Rochester, Oakland Co. 
It is the city school-house. It is said that in one dept. of this 
ancient edifice the fires are built, the room kept in order, and 
100 children taught by one teacher.’’ 

The State Univ. has 100 less students this year than last. 
——Excellent observations were taken of the transit of Venus 
‘at the observatory of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti. 

The sum of $100 has been appropriated by the Board of Ed. 
of Grand Rapids, for the purchase of educational works. 

The Lenawee Co. Teachers’ Assoc. met in Adrian, Dec. 9. 
Papers were read by Prof. Edgecomb, of Deerfield, on ‘** The 
Study of Science in Public Schools,”’ and by W. H. Payne on 
** Modern Doctrines from an Ancient Book.’’ 

The schools of Grand Haven, now under the supervision of 
Mr. E. B. Fairchild, Jr., have an enroliment of 1,200 pupils. 
Five buildings are occupied for school purposes, and the teach- 
ing-force numbers 22. 

he demand for teachers upon the Univ. and the nor- 
mal school is unusually great. This seems to indicate that 
there has been a considerable rise in the standard of qualifica- 
tions since the system of Co, examinations has been in force. 

The enrollment in the university is now 1,430, distributed as 
follows: Literary 503, Medical 382, Law 330, Homecepathic 58, 
Dental 76, Pharmacy 87. —— On Friday evening, Dec. 8, Dr. 
Prescott delivered a lecture in the chapel of the Univ. on 
the ‘‘ Chemistry of Alcohol.’’ The next lecture will be by Dr. 
Palmer on the *‘ Pathological Effects of Alcohol.’’ 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 


MINNESOTA. — The subject of Health in Schools was fully 
considered at the late Sanitary Council in Minneapolis. The pa- 
pers read, and the discussions that followed, were full of sug- 
gestions and instruction, and it is hoped that they may be put 
in shape for the public to read. Among the speakers on that 
occasion were Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Rev. J. Dobbin of Faribault, 
Prof. L. B. Sperry of Carleton Coll., and Rev. D. C. John of 
of Hamline Univ. 

Miss Esther E. Adair has taken the grammar dept. of the 
Fairbault public school made vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Gowdy. 

The normal schools were never s0 prosperous as now, and 
the demand for trained teachers is much greater than the sup- 
ply.——Hon, T. Simpson, of Winona, has been rélected prest. 
of the normal-school board for two years, — a position he has 
filled almost continuously since 1867. 

Good teachers are in demand in Wadina and Todd Cos,—— 
Diphtheria closes the schools of Detroit. —— Miss E. King, of 
Otsego, succeeds Miss O. C. Hatch at Red Wing. 

State Supt. Kiehle will earnestly recommend, in his forth- 
coming report, the enactment of a law that will encourage 
school districts to provide libraries of interesting and useful 
books, presenting subjects of science, travel, biography, his- 
tory, and morals, for the purpose of cultivating a taste for 
learning, and an inquiring spirit that will give direction to the 
thoughts of children, and make them learners while they live. 

The Cedar Rapids Republican says: ‘‘ The Worthington 
public schools are of a decidedly high order, having a high 
school and five lower grades, under the direction of Prof 
Wood, late of Oberlin, Ohio.”’ 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Missouki. — Prof. R. C. Norton, of the 8. E. Normal, went 
to Frederickton on Dec. 1, to hold a two-days’ institute.—— 
Profs. VanAmburgh and Cheney, of the Oak Ridge High 
School, spent Thanksgiving in the city of Cape Girardeau.—— 
G. W. Smith is making a good record at Washington. 

The program for the N. E. Mo. Teachers’ Assoc. has been 
arranged. Among the noted educators who will read papers 
are, Prof. J. P. Blanton and J. U. Barnard of the N. Mo. 
Normal, and T. Berry Smith of Glasgow. It promises to be 
an interesting meeting 

The number of children of school age in Saline Co. is 10,558, 
and the number of teachers 150. The schools of Saline Co. 
are rapidly improving, and with efficient county supervision 
Saline Co. schools, like its soil, will be the best in the State. 

Many of the good country-school teachers in the central part 
of the State are commanding good salaries, getting from $60 
to $75. There are many positions in the State ready for first- 
class teachers. Our normals cannot prepare good teachers 
fast enough. . 

Mr. Coleman’s majority over Mr. Hill for State Supt. was 
about 78,000, the largest given any one on his ticket. This is 
a just recognition of the teachers’ claims, since Mr. Coleman 
comes from the rank and file of the public schoois. The 
school interests of the State will be well cared for, and every 
person seems to be enthusiastic in behalf of all our public in- 
stitutions. 

Prin. L. E. Wolfe, of Nevada, is one of our young teach- 
ers of sterling worth. His enthusiasm has given his 
school an impetus it never had before. 

Edina Sem., under the management of Prof. Ed. Fowler, is 
very prosperous this year. There is plenty of room for more 

rivate institutions in all parts of the State.——Unionville is 
uildiag a new school-house. In the meantime the Board has 
rented rooms in the town to be used for the schools.——Stan- 
berry is a thriving little city in the northwest part of the State. 
One of the best evidences of its thrift is its good graded schools. 
No State in the Union is laying a better foundation for schools 


of all grades. 


State Editor, D. B. JouNson, North Carolina. 


NortH graded schools are being 
ized in every progressive town of the State. Newberne, Dur- 
ham, and Rocky Mount have fallen in line this year, with Ral- 
eigh, Wilmington, Fayetteville, Charlotte, Greensboro, Golds- 
boro, and Wilson. The New Berne graded school has about 
460 pupils enrolled; the Goldsboro School about 500, and the 
Wilson School, 331. 

A convention of the colored people has been called to meet 


at Raleigh, Nov. 23 and 24, for the purpose of organizing a 
**State Colored Teachers’ Association.’’ Hon. J. C. Scarbor- 
ough, State Supt. of Pub. Instr., and other prominent men 
will deliver addresses. 

Rev. B. Craven, D.D., LL.D., president of Trinity Coll., 
Randolph Co., died of heart disease, Nov. 7, 1882. No suc- 
cessor has yet been elected. 


State Rditor,. E. » TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. 


New York.—We learn with satisfaction that Stern’s Sum- 
mer School of Languages, which opened last season so auspi- 
ciously, will become a permanent institution at Saratoga 
Springs. Gentlemen of prominence have become interested in 
its work, and the plan will be extended to include other lan- 
guages than German and French. A department of elocution 
will be included, and other topics will be taught 

The latest victims to diphtheria are Madison Univ., and Col- 
gate Acad., Syracuse, which have been depopulated by that 
malignant scourge. 

Riverside Sem., at Wellsville, was burned Dec. 7; loss about 
$3,000; institution, a private one, owned by W. Somers, A.M., 
who has lost nearly his whole pay. Mr. Somers was for 
six years principal of Greenwich (N. Y.) Union School. 

Prest. Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univ., will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ The New Germany”’ before the American Geo- 
graphical Soc., at Chickering Hall, New York, Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 20. 

Mr. Alsever is principal of the school at Brewerton. The 
building has been improved, and good work is being done. 

The Albany Normal School, the oldest of the State, is not 
only keeping up its former good name, but, owing to the ener- 
getic management of Prof. Waterbury, is rapidly advancing. 
Circulars and letters have been sent the leading principals con- 
cerning the work of the school, and the result has been an in- 
creased and stronger interest between the Normal School and 
its ‘* feeders.”’ 

The Fayetteville Union School has recently purchased a new 
lot of apparatus for school use. The local papers are calling 
for larger accommodations and a new building. Prin. Larkins 
has reason to feel proud of his success. 

The candidates for State Supt. of Pub. Instr. begin to accu- 
mulate. Among the names mentioned are Supt. Andrew 
McMillan, of Utica; Comr. John Riley, of Clinton Co.; and 
William E. Ruggles, of Bath. We trust, with the educators 
of New York, the choice may fall upon some worthy man 
thoroughly versed in the needs and workings of public-school 
systems, and whose entire energies shall be devoted to increas- 
ing the usefulness of the schools of the State. 


State Editor, WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 


New Jersty.—The 25th annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. will be held in the High-school Building, Newark, 
Dec. 26 and 27. The following is the program: 


Tuesday, 2.00 p. m.—Address of Welcome; G. B. Swain. Reply; Supt. 
W. L. Dickinson, Jersey City. President’s Address. A New Departure 
in Teachers’ Institutes; Supt. E. V. DeGraff, Paterson. Discussion. 

Evening Session. — Address, Mistakes of Teachers; Maj. Z. K. Pang- 
born, Jersey City Journal. 

Wednesc ay, 9.00 a.m. — Chalk and Talk; W. Hasbrouck, Ph.D., Tren- 
ton. Discussion. Reformation of Delinquents; C. M. Harrison, supt. 
el ag Discussion. School Libraries; Hon. N. Niles, Morristown. 

ussion. 

Afternoon Session.—Extremes in Teaching Methods; Hon. E. A. Apgar. 
State Supt. Discussion. Reports of Committees. Election of officers. 

A. B. GUILFORD, Sec., Union. W. L. DICKINSON, Prest., Jersey City. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Onto. — The annual meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Findlay, Dec. 29 and 30. The 
following is the program: 


Friday, 9 00 a.m. — Address of Welcome; J. Poe, Findlay. nse; 
E. T. Hartley, Fostoria. Inaugural Address: John W. Dowd, Toledo 
Practice vs. Theory; J. C, Light, Ottawa. a 

Afternoon Session.—W hat Constitutes Teaching a Profession? Prof. J. 
Ogden, Fayette. The Profession; E.F. Fairchild. Evidences of a Gla- 
cial Period in Northern Ohio; C. W. Williamson, Lima. 
ona’ Session.— The Development of Character; B. A. Hinsdale, 

eveland, 

9.00 a.m. — The Teacher and the School; Miss 8. R. Platt, 
Tiffin. Address; Hon. T. J. ey Ai Celina. The Art of Questioning; 
Prof. G. H. White, Oberlin. The Object of the Public School; Prof. 5 
J. Kirkwood, Wooster. Address; Gov. Foster. 

Afternoon Session.—Literature,—How Should it be Taught? Mrs. Eva 
ye Ada. The Study of Psychology; E. P. Dean, Kenton. Election 
° cers. 

Ex. Com.—Alston Ellis, J. W. Knott, 8. F. De Ford, J. W. Zeller. 

Hotels —Joy House and Commercial House, $1.50; Sherman House, $1. 

Kailroads.— The L. E.& W.; 1. B. & W.; C. & T.; and D. & M. will 
give rates equivalent to four cents a mile round-trip. 

Gov. Foster has appointed Hon. T. A. Cowgill, ex-speaker 
of the Ohio House of Representatives, to fill the vacancy in 
the board of trustees of the Ohio State Univ., occasioned by 
the resignation of Alston Ellis. 

OrEGON.—Pacific Univ. opens with a larger attendance than 
usual, especially of ladies, and a ladies’ hall is in prospect. 
The buildings of the Indian Indust. School are both enlarged. 
About 90 pupils are in attendance, and more are expected. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature providing 
that certain incorporated towns shall be organized into one 
school district, The Legislature has adopted woman suffrage. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Erie School Board have established 
the office of Supervisor of Primary Instruction, appointing 
Miss Abbie Low,—one of Erie’s best teachers,—to the position. 
It is expected that the primary grades will be much benefited 
Spindl h pared rogra 

upt. G. A. Spindler has pre a very able p m for 
the 32d Annual Inst. of Marsh Co., which will meet at Wash- 
ing, Dec. 25-29. There will also bea meeting of school direct- 
ors at the same place on the 27th inst. 

Supt. Weiss of Schuylkill Co. evidently believes in concen- 
tration, and arranged to have, for the Schuylkill Inst., a course 
of lectures from Profs. W. H. Payne and M. T. Brown, each 
in their specialties. His teachers are fortunate. 


WIsconsiIn.—The supt. of schools of Green Bay has adopted 
the no-recess plan. Instead of having recess the schools are 
closed twenty minutes to 12 and twenty minutes to 4. The 
new order of things is said to give perfect satisfaction, both to 
parents and scholars. 

Prof. Pray, of the Whitewater Normal School, has been 
given the room formerly occupied by Prof. Salisbury, and per- 
forms his work, while Prof. Humphrey takes the work for- 
merly done by Prof. Pray. Prof. Gibson, of Belvidere, IIl., 
has also entered upon his duties, having been engaged for the 
remainder of the school year. ~ 

Miss Fanny C. Colcord, of St. Louis, has taken charge of 
the Kindergarten dept. at the normal school at Oshkosh. Miss 
Colcord comes specially recommended as an experienced and 


thorough kindergartner, having served four years as director 


in one of the St. Louis kindergartens. Her predecessor,Migs 
Jones, has gone to Eau Claire, where she takes charge of , 
similar dept. 


THE NORTHWESTERN KANSAS TEACHERS) 
ASSOCIATION. 


This Assoc. is an outgrowth of the Mitchell Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc., which has been growing in interest and in the extent 
of its influence until it has united the teachers of the north- 
western part of the State in this organization. For the past 
two years the Co, Assoc., in addition to its regular bi-monthly 
meetings, has h-ld a session extending through the two days 
following Thanksgiving. In these meetings prominent educa- 
tors from other parts of the State have been secured to take 
part in the exercises, and the effort has been to make this an- 
nual meeting an educational rally for all this part of the State. 
In the one held at Beloit, on the Ist and 2d insts., this effort 
was especially successful. Over 150 teachers were in attend. 
ance, representing eight counties, besides ne teachers 
from other parts of the State, including Dr. P. J. Williams, 
dean of the K ormal Dept. of the State Univ.; Supt. F. A. Fitz- 
patrick of the Leavenworth Schools, and Dr. Wm. Bishop, of 


Salina. 
THE PROGRAM. 


Dec. 1 with a paper upon Primary Geography by 


The exercises began 
ned by H. Bland. 


Miss L. M. Morgan, the discussion of which was o 

Teaching Percentage was treated by C. W. Wallis, and a lively discus. 
sion upon the subject, opened by J. M. Cox, occupied the re der of 
the morning session. 

At 2.00 p. m. Supt. Bion 8. Hutchins, of the Beloit schools, delivered 
his address as president of the Assoc. The address sounded.the key-note 
of the meeting in its spirit of earnest enthusiasm in the work. 

Supt. L.G A. Copley, of the Clay Center Schools, in an animated pre- 
sentation of the subject, ‘‘ Kansas Day in the Pablic Schools,”’ reminded 
his fellow teachers of the interesting history of Kansas, from the explora 
tions of Coronado, through the heroic a in behalf of freedom, to 
the wonderful development of the present day. 

Supt. Louis K. Webb, of the Junction City schools, in a short extew- 
poraneous § h, discussed “ Teaching asa Profession,” showing some 
of the ways in which teachers fail to enjoy either the social or pecuniary 
advantages of members of the recognized professions, to which the im- 
portance of their work should entitle them. He referred to the causes of 
these disadvantages, and suggested some remedies, emphasizing the fact 
that teachers must make themselves worthy of these advantages. 

Dr. Bishop followed in a discussion of “ The New Profession,” supple. 
menting what had been said upon the subject by many valuable suggestions. 

Miss Carrie Bauman, assistant in the Beloit High School, read an inter- 
esting paper on “ The Education of Women.” e traced the history of 
woman's position in different ages, and showed what education had done 
for her, and might do, through her, for the world. 

Prof. P. J. Williams, under the subject of “ The Memory, and How to 
Cultivate it,” presented the psychology of memory, as applied to teaching. 
He showed that it was to the vividness of the impressions upon the mind 
that one was dependent for the ability to recall this impression; that all 
appeals to the will of the child to secure attention were of little value. 

tn the evening Supt. F. A. Fitzpatrick delivered a scholarly lecture on 
** Education, Yesterday and To-day,” in which he followed the course of 
the history of education, and showed how it repeated itself in the discus- 
sions of the present day. 

Day. 

Saturday morning the exercises began with a thoughtful paper by Prin. 
J. W. Wh hair Osborne, upon “ Morality in the Pablic Schools.” 
Recognizing the fact that the claims of the schools upon public support is 
based upon their making better citizens, he entered an earnest plea for the 
formation of character as the most important work of the teacher. 

Dr. Williams followed with an able address upon “The Dignity and 
Importance of Our Profession. 

Supt. Copley, under the title “A Western Pedagogue in the East,’ 
gave a graphic description of his visit to the historic surroundings of 
Boston. 

Miss A. E. Stewart, of J =~ School, read a well-written 
and interesting paper upon * y we Teach.” 

The first the session was occupied with miscellaneous 
business, which was followed by an admirable address by Dr. Wm. Bishop 
upon “ National Education,” in which he pues in a very forcible 
manner the conclusive arguments in favor of national aid to education. 

Dr. Williams gave & Valuable address upon “ How to Govern a School,” 
in which he made prominent the moral power of the teacher in contro!- 
ling aschool. 

Supt. Fitzpatrick closed the exercises with “ A Talk,” wrlete reviewing 
some of the prominent features of the meeting, conclading with a plea for 
the “ bad boy ” in the schools, who so often makes the successful man. 

Among the resolutions introduced, and unanimously adopted, were tle 
following: 

By Dre P. I. Williams: Resolved, That we ize Bicknell’s Educa- 
tional Publications, EDUCATION, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE 
PUBLIO SCHOOL, and THE PRIMAY TEACHER, as the best published; and 
that we especially appreciate the services of Louis K. Webb to the edu- 
cational interests of the State, in his State editorship of the JOURNAL uF 
EDUCATION. 

By Dr. Bishop: Resolved, That we heartily indorse Supt. L. G. A. Cop- 
ley’s plan of celebrating Jan. 29 as “ Kansas Day” in the schools of the 
State, and recommend the annual observance of the day by appropriate 
exercises. 

By Louis K. Webb: Resovied, That we recognize in the Educationis! 
the embodiment of the best educational thought of the State, an invalu- 
able aid to the educational growth of Kansas, and we commend it to 
the generous support of Kansas teachers. 

Resolutions were also adopted recommending to the ure that 
school meetings be placed as early as the second Monday in June, and 
that the terms of office of the Co. Supt. begin with the school year. Also 
a resolution in favor of nationa! aid to education, and especially approv- 
ing the Blair Bill and the bill setting aside the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands as a permanent school fund. i 

The permanent organization of the Northwestern Kansas Teachers 
Assoc. was effected, and officers elected as follows: 

Prest.—Bion 8. Hutchins, of Beloit.’ 

Vice Prests.— W.P. Trueblood of Mitchell Co., A. P: Warrington of 
Ottawa Co., J. W. N, Whitecotton of Osborne Co.,C. M. Kingsley of 
Jewell Co., Dr. Wm. Bishop of Saline, Prof. ——'s of Phiilips, E. 
Hostetter of Cloud, Mrs. Ann Waite of Lincoln, A. V. Jewett of k- 
enson, Louis K. Webb of Davis. 

Sec.—Miss A. E. Stewart of Junction City. 

Ez. Com.— utchins, . . tecotton, Pp ey. 

Louis K. WEBB, State Rditor. 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr. Gladstone completed the fiftieth year of his public 
life on Dee. 12. 

— Dr. Koenig of Paris was entertained at Easton, Penn., 
by Dr. J. H. Moore, professor of the Dept. of Physics, in La- 
fayette Coll. Dr. Koeing is renowned among physicists as an 
experimenter on sound. He has invented a siren wave-appa- 
ratus to support his views upon the origin of the beats of im- 
perfect consonances. 

— Dr. Alice Bennett, of the Norristown Hospital for the 
Insane, was the first, and is as yet the only, young lady who 
has obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy from the 


Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
— Death’s Doings.-Gen. Sidney Burbank, (U.S. A.) retired, 
on Bischhoff, the Bavarian 


died at Newport, Ky.,—74; Herr 
biologist; Mrs. Elizabeth Cushing, died in South Hingham, 
Nov. 30, in her 98th year; Sir Hugh Allan, one of the most 
eminent ef Canadiana, and one of the ablest and most munifi- 
cent of Scotchmen, died from disease of the heart on the 9th 
of December, in Edinburgh,—72; the Italian Duke of Ser- 
moneta; Brevet Lieut.-Col. A. O. Vincert, U. 8. A. (retired), 
died in St. Louis, Dec. 9; Ool. John A. Wheeler, historian of 


North Carolina, died in Washington, D. C., Dec. 7,—77. 
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Dec. 21, 1882. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The School Report of Lewiston is at hand, and is an un- 
usually satisfactory document. 
especial attention to the compensation of teachers, and advo- 
cate jiberal emolument while demanding the best professional 
work, Supt. Phipps presents the customary statistics, gives 
an interesting account of the enforcement of the State law 
respecting truancy, illustrates fully the working of the system 
of providing for text-books, and furnishes an historical account 
of the Normal Practice School, followed by valuable remarks 
and suggestions respecting the general condition of the schools. 
The report is an excellent document for the reading of other 
communities than that for which it is especially prepared. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Prof. D. J. Noyes, after the present term, will resume his 
osition as teacher in intellectual and moral philosophy in 

Dartmouth Coll. This chair has been ably filled during Prof. 
Noyes’s absence by Rev. S. G. Brown, D.D., late president of 
Hamilton Coll. 

— Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, at West Lebanon, will graduate 
10 young ladies at the next commencement. An Art Exhibition, 
at the close of the last term, was largely attended, and the 
work exhibited, done under the instruction of Miss Carleton, 
the teacher in that dept., has seldom if ever been equaled. 
No better school for the education of young ladies can be found 
in or out of New England. 

— Manchester schools closed Dec. 15. 
Jan. 3. 

— The Concord High School has reopened pleasantly under 
Mr. Kent, late of Newton, and we hope Mr. Stanley’s place is 
to be filled. The vacancy left by Miss Savil’s resignation is to 
be filled by Miss Fannie Abbott, a graduate of the high school 
and subsequently of Vassar Coll, She begins work Monday. 


Next term begins 


VERMONT. 


— We are glad to learn that we were misinformed in regard 
to the favor shown the cause of State education by the last 
Legislature. The additional sum of $500 per annum was 
appropriated to each of the three normal schools. An impor- 
tant bill was passed relating to text-books; another relating to 
the neglected studies of physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools, which shall give special prominence to the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system ; another 
(amendment) requiring that each school-district shall provide 
for, at least, twenty weeks of schoo! during each year; another 
allowing the teachers of common schools to spend three days 
in attending teachers’ institutes and educational meetings 
without loss of time; and still another (amendment) author- 
izing the school-directors to provide for carrying pupils to and 


The School Committee call | 


from the public schools at town expense. 
all in the right direction, and are highly commendable. 

— The will of Mrs. Hannah F. Sexton, late of East Dorset, 
contains a generous legacy for the Troy Conference Acad., 
Poultney. 

— The fall term of Middlebury Coll. closes the 19th for a 
vacation of two weeks. The college is in excellent condition, 
having a strong faculty and an able executive in the person of 
Prest. Hamlin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the recent municipal election, the Democrats | . 


swept the field in the vote for school committeemen, as in all 
other departments. The following are the successful candi- 
dates: James A, Fleming (D.), George M. Hobbs (D.), Edwin 
H, Darling (D.), Raphael Lasker (D.), Henry F. Naphen (D.) 
Thomas F. Doherty (D.), George B. Hyde (R.), William C. 
Williamson (D.), Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

At the last meeting of the School Board, it was ordered that 
the petition of George L. Chaney and others for an appropri- 
ation of $500 for the purpose of conducting a hand-training i: 
the Sherwin School the coming year be referred to the next 
school board, with the recommendation that the Com. on Ac- 
counts include the same in their estimates for next year. 

Mr. Walter S. Parker, for ten years sub-master in the 
Dwight School, has been unanimously elected master of the 
Bennett School. 

The Woman’s Indust. and Ed’l Union have issued their 
annual report, which shows in asmall compass a great amount 
of excellent work during the last year. Dr. Clisby, the first 
president, is back after a long absence. 

— Mr. Wendall P. Hood, lately Supt. of Schools in Winona, 
Minn., having returned to the East, has been chosen principal 
of the high school at Nahant. 

— Mr. Alex. E. Frye, lately the successful master of the 
Quincy School, Quincy, is to accompany Col. Francis W. Parker 
to the Cook Co. Normal School, Chicago. 

— The alumni of Wesleyan Univ. (coeducational) held their 
annual gathering at the Vendome, Dec. 14, in the presence of 
a large company. 

— The policy of holding a large number of institutes has 
been continued during the past year. A few of the institutes 
have been held in some of the large towns or cities, the ses- 
sions continuing for a single day, and the exercises being 
adapted especially to the wants of the particular place where 
held,—such were the institutes at Pittsfield, Clinton, Chicopee, 
and Fall River. In these places the attendance was limited 
mostly to the teachers and committees of the city or town 
where held. The remaining institutes have had sessions for 
two days with an average attendance of about ninety, a fair 
average considering that most have been held in the less pop- 


ulous part of the State. The testimony to the usefulness of | 
the institutes has been quite uniform; at the Fall River, and | 


These measures are | The committees in towns invited have generally dismissed the 
schools that the teachers might attend, and in general, the 
members of the committees and school supts. have accom- 
panied the teachers. 


— The winter term of Monson Acad.,—Geo. J. Cummings, 


principal,—opens with 80 students, and others are expected. 
The outlook for the school is hopefual. 


— Prof, E. A. H. Allen’s school, at Northboro, is meeting 
with most encouraging success. The professor deserves it. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Mr. Wm. E. Martin, who for several years has taught 


successfully the N. Dist. School in Warren, has resigned his 
position to become principal of the graded schools in Kalkas- 


ka, Mich. 

— Mr. Wm. S. Chase, prin. of the Bristol High School, read 
a very thoughtful and suggestive essay before the Bristol Co. 
Inst., on ‘* How to make Good Composition Writers in our 
Schools.”’ 

— One of the special features of the Bristol Inst. was an 


exercise, Friday p. m., in vocal music, conducted by Mr. B. W. 


Hood, of Providence, and participated in by some pupils from 
the Oxford Street Grammar School in that city. 

— The Warren High School realized $16 from an illustrated 
lecture given Dec. 11, by Mr. H. French, of Boston. 

— Miss Marble, of the State Normal School, has rendered a 
very good service to the teachers who have listened to her in- 
structive talks at Wickford and Bristol. This part of the pro- 
gram was admirably handled. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The pleasant and enterprising village of Rockville has for 
many years manifested a commendable interest in its schools, 
and if the people have not done all they ought, they have cer- 
tainly done more than has been done in many other places of 
equal size and wealth. In the center district there are two 
large buildings in the same yard, in which there are twelve or 
more rooms. The principal and teacher in the highest depart- 
ment is Mr. J. E. Banta. His room, on a recent visit, ap- 
peared to be in excellent condition, and we learned that his 
labors were highly appreciated by the citizens. He is ably as- 
sisted by Miss Hutchins, who has been connected with the 
school about twelve years. We regretted that want of time 
prevented our calling at the several rooms. We might add 
that the District Com., Mr. Chapman, manifests a deep inter- 
est in the school. The graded school in the other section of 
the village has, for ten years or longer been under the charge 
of Mr. Hayward, aided by five or six lady teachers in various 
departments. The school is well spoken of. The schools of 
Rockville have trained many pupils of both sexes, who are now 
filling important positions in the community, alike creditable 


other institutes, commendatory resolutions have been passed. | to themselves and to the teachers by whom they were educated. 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wuitnery of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kiem. author of “Lese 
und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
Geschichte,” etc. Just ready. 12mo. 


$1.10. 
Plan, very simple. Offers more practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking German than is usual in gram- 


HEROES 
HOLIDAYS. 


REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


FOR { CHILDREN AND MOTHERS. 
TKACHERS AND PREACHERS. 


52 
Newton, Rev. W. F Crafts, Rev. J 


somely bound, suitable for presents, $1.25. 


CHEAPEST BOOK ON S. S. LESSONS of 1883. 


BOTH EXPLANATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sermons for Children, by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D.; Rev. Dr. 
G. Merrill, and 18 others. 
pages, 40 new pictures. Price, in two vols., paper, 60 cts.; 1 vol., cloth, hand- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


HE GREAT CURE 


FOR 
—RHEUMATISM 
As it is for all the painful diseases of the 

KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 


12mo, 466 


mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are 


only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


ven, in which the grammar of the lesson is exemplified. 
hese selections are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rales, Gives many opportunities for col- 
loquial exercises, and thus pleasantly trains the student 
iu the use of the language. Contains ntials of Gram- 
mar; inferior points and numerous exceptions avoided. 


=e Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. . 
HEIRY HOLT & 60., 29 West 23d St., New York. 


MAGNETIC 


And Electric TREATMENT, both Nat- 


ural and Mechanical, 
Also in Connection with Medicated Vapor Baths. 


In connection with my general 


and the public of my removal from Colambus Square 
to Hotel Austin, near Dartmouth-street bridge. ffice 
hours,9 [tf) DR. 8. B. PRATT. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Military Academy, a young man, gradu- 
ate from College, who is specially qualified to teach 
the “ common English branches.” He must be at least 
5 feet 8 inches tall, and weigh not less than 150 Ibs. 
Apply atonceto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau, 
393 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


and so on. 


To Teachers. 


OF 


WE SEND DOUBLE THE NUM- 
BER PAID FOR 


Teuchers ordering the following as GIFTS 
FOR DIS: RIBUTION TO THEIR 
SCHOLARS at CHRISTMAS. 

For instance: 
Ln ‘ig plhycored payment for two copies of any of the 
specialties of the above, and would inform my friends |following Magazines FOR THIS 
PURPOSE will receive four; 
payment for five copies, will receive ten; 


The Holiday Number of Babyland, . 5 cts. per copy, 
The Holiday Number of Wide Awake, 25 cts. “ 
The Pansy, Monthly Part,. . . . 7ets. “ 
Our Little Men and Women, 
er Ali will be sent postpaid. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Interesting and Popular Books. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 

PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
4t- Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt, 


Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


FO 


Song. 


Any Teacher sending 


sending 
Compilation. 


day Gift. 


-10cts. “ 
12mo, 81.50. 


Prog BROWN will make en ments with a 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Fut. CourRss OF 12 LEOTURES; for a PARTIAL 
Course OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
**4 Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass, 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Puta. 3x2 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. “arr 16 pp., 10 x 14, 
: Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of 


Per year, 50 cts. 
Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
ta’. Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, to schools. 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe's First 
Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &. 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 
Everything used In Schools, Stamp for Catalogues.| 395 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OB THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1—L.etters. 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 

metrention in this fashionable style of ies 

Practical | Principles, t set o py- 8 has been pre 
with great care and after a thorough exami 


The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 


A f the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
i 


D. LOTHROP & CO., to duty. 
399 a 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. | (ff to the Wilds. 
8vo, $1.75. 


favorite book with the boys. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Publisher and Dealer in No. 2—ILetters and Werds..... Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ “ is with George Miiller, wrilten by himself. New and 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, | xo.4—sentences... ............ Medium Style,| enlarged edition, formerly published by Sheldon & Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. No. 5— ‘© Capitals, etc.......Finished 
Periodicals. The Schoo i Bul | No. 6—Netes and Invitations...... “ 
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The Cambridge Book of Poetry and 


A VOLUME WHICH FAIRLY RIVALS ALL 
OTHERS IN THE FIELD. 


Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
Bound in Faultless Style. 
Contains Many Selections found in no other 


A Most Attractive Volume for a Holi- 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50; full 
morocco, $10.00; tree calf, $12.00. 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


A story of thrilling interest founded 
on fact, illustrating moral heroism and faithfulness 


A Story of Hunting Adventures. A 


A Home in the Holy Land. 


12mo, $1.50, An excellent and faithful description 
of home life in the Holy Land at the present day. 


Muller’s Life of Trust. 


A narrative of the Lord’s dealings 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
JANUARY ATLANTIC 


Includes, among other interesting contents, the follow- 
ing noteworthy articles 


MICHAEL ANGELO: A Drama. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. The re- 
maining installments of this important dramatic 
poem will appear in the nnmbers for February and 
March. 


AN AFTER-BREAKFAST TALK. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. This may be 
regarded as a continuation of his inimitable ‘* Break- 
fast-table’’ Papers. §@" Dr. Holmes will write reg- 
ularly for the ATLANTIO in 1883. 


A SUMMER PILGRIMAGE. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. One of the most character- 
istic and charming poems Mr. Whittier ever wrote. 


THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP : Out- 
lines of an English Romance. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The second part of 
a story from Mr. Hawthorne’s MSS., written with 
that singular charm which characterizes all that 
Hawthorne wrote. ( This will be continued in 
the February ATLANTIC. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH. 


The concluding article in this series of singularly 
careful, intelligent, and candid papers on the South 
in all its aspects and relations to-day. 


red 
on of 


Send for List to 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Lo 4&8, Cr. 


TERMS : $4 a year in advance, postage free; 35 cents 
anumber. With superb life-size portrait of Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, or Emerson, 
$5 00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; with 
four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, $10.00. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


812 BROADWAY, New York. 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List for 1883, 


399 a 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 


316 tf 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


PENS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XVI.—No, 24. 


SOME NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Aldrich’s Poems, Illus. - - - - - Houghton,M & Co, Bost $5 00 to 9 
American Prose. Illus. - - - $6 “6 300to7 
Ancient Greek Female Costumes. LTllus, . - BSmith Scribner & Welford, NY 3 
The Artist’s Year. Illus. - - - - M P James White & Stokes, NY 450 to9 
Ballads and Lyrics. Ed. by H. C. Lodge. - - Houghton, M & Co, Bost 3 00 to 7 
Three Great Poems. - - - - - W C Bryant G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 400 to7 
Cambridge Book of Poetry. - - - - CF Bates T Y Crowell, NY 5.00 to 12 


Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 
The Changing Year. - 
Child-lore. - - - - 
The Deserted Village. - - - - 
England. Picturesque and Descriptive. 435 illus. 
Evangeline. Illustrated by 

The Falls of Niagara. Map and illus, - - 
Fifty Perfect Poems. 


Vol.5. - 


Flower-de-luce. Ribon-tied leaflets. . - Longfellow R Worthington, NY 1,25, 1 50 
Gleaniogs from the Field of Life. - - - Bailey Porter & Coates, Phila 

Golden Florals. 8 vols. Illustrated by Miss Hamphrey. Lee & Shepard. Boston each, i 75 
Grandma’s Garden. Leafleta tied with silk cord. - Kate Sanborn’ . R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 25 
A Group of Etchers. - - - - - Benjamin Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 15 00 
Herricks Poems. Illustrations by Abbey. - - Harper & Bros, NY 7 50 
Highways and Byways. - - W H Gibson $6 

Home-life in the Bibie. - - . - - HL Palmer J R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 50 
Hours with Art and Artists. - - G W Sheldon dD & Co, NY 7 50 
The Lady of the Lake. - - - - - Sir Walter Scott J R Osgood & Co, Boston 6 to 10 00 
Picturesque American Scenery. - - ° N P Willis Estes & Lauriat, Boston 3 75 
Schiller’s Song of the Bell. - - - - - 6s “6 1.50 to 5 00 
Sir Roger de Coverley. - - - - - Addison D Appleton & Co, NY 2 25 
Wayside Flowers. - - - - - - EE Dickinson White & Stokes, NY 1 75 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow. : . A B Harris D Lothrop & Co, Boston 3 to6 00 
Autograph Birthday Book. - - - 1 00 
Bryant bd - - - D Appleton & Co, NY 1 25 
Deems ss . - - - Funk & Wagnalls, NY 1 25 
Emerson ss - - - Houghton, M & Co, Bost 1.00 to 3 50 
Longfellow 6 - - - - a 6 ** 1.00 to 3 50 
Whittier - * 1.00 to 3 50 
E. P. Roe « - - - - Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 1 00 


- Goldsmith *Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 to 
Joel Cook to 1 
Houghton Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 

G W Holle 


Cassell, Petter, G & Co 


5 

7 

Clara D Bates D Lothrop& Co, Boston 4 00 to - 
8 

0 


Dana & Johnson D Appleton & Co, NY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


‘*BetTER IN Every Way.’’—I am happy 
to say,’’ writes a gentleman who had used 
Compound Oxygen, ‘‘ that I am very much im- 
proved. I am using it principally for Bronchi- 
tis, but find that it is relieving other troubles 
as much or more than Bronchitis. My diges- 
tion is better, sleep more refreshing, — in fact, 


am better in every way.’’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, 
with reports of cases and full information, sent 
free. Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the public schools of New York City the 
books are furnished free by the Board of Edu- 
cation; the principals select and order from the 
authorized list such books as they prefer. We 
learn that of the different reading-books on the 
list, the Franklin Readers are the most popular 
with principals and teachers, as is shown by 


the fact that the sale tothe Board of Education 
during the past year has been largely in excess 
of that of any competing series. — New York 
School Journal, 


A MAN of average weight possesses about 28 
unds of blood. Allof this passes through his 
eart in about aminuteanda half. Obviously, 
therefore, any disease of that organ must im- 
its functions and retard its pulsations. 
here is a sterling preparation, — Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator, — which cures all derange- 
ments and diseases of the heart. 


THE hand-printing stamps have become 
a very necessary feature, and these Sel/-inking 
Stamps are the most perfect device possible, 
such as are universally used in tne public libra- 
ries, banks, etc., in New England. Every 
school superintendent who does not possess 
one of them is certainly behind the times, It 
is just the thing. It leautifully marks your 
name, etc., in your books,—thousands of them 
it may be,—as fast as you can open and stamp 
them ; this isdone without touching any ink. 
We have given them five years of fair trial, and 


speak from cur own kuowledge. The usual 
size for books, complete, costs $500; or the 
Jarger (square) size, $6.00; or if with movable 
dates, $2.00 extra. If you address Mr. King- 
mano, Brookline, Mass., he will serve you 
promptly and satisfactorily. Send your orders 
at once. No Christmas or New- Year’s present 
could be more useful or acceptable. 


BAS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


873 21 BAROLAY STREET, NEw YORK. 


A CHRISTMAS BOX. 


En order to meet the wauts of Teachers,— 
beth in Day Schools and Sunday Schools,— 
Messrs. D. LOTH ROP & CO., 33 Franklin 
St., Boston, have put up in a handsome 
bex of 12 Books, 64 pages each, 24mo, ina 
beautiful cover (limp in 123 colors and gold) 
for 50 cts. 10 cts. extra will be required 
for postage if seut by mail. The ordinary 
price of such a Bex of Books is $1.50. 


opposite Grand Union Depot. 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 


pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. ZZ 


Every reader of THE JOURNAL should 
read the anourcement in this issue of the 
Common-Sense Binders, prepared for the edu- 
cational papers of the year. These Binders 
are simple and easily used. Nothing can be 
more desirable than to keep in convenient form 
for handy reference the several educational 
journals. For prices and sizes see the adver. 
tisement in another column. ‘ 


No other medicine has won for itself such 
universal approbation in its own city, State, 
and country, and among all people, as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It is the best combination of 
vegetable blood purifiers, with the Iodide of 
Potassium and Iron, ever offered to the public. 


SwaAsEy’s BLACKBOARDS.—When you have 
them in your schools you have all that is 
needed in the way of blackboards. Your other 
wants may be numerous, but your want of 
good blockboards will be fully supplied. Ad- 
dress J, A Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


~ With Diamond Dyes any lady can get as 
good results as the best practical dyer. Every 
dye warranted true to name and sample. 


JULIUS CAESAR was accustomed to read and 
write, listen, and dictate at the same time. In 
one of these an Esterbrook Steel Pen would 
have aided him wonderfully. 


SUPPRESSION of the menses may be relieved 
by a dose of Ayer’s Pills, which produce the 
desired effect through sympathetic action. 


WANTED, 


In an important city, next autumn, a first-class teacher 
for the headship of the business and commercial depart- 
ment in a High School. He must be an educated man, 
on pe oe trained in the methods of the best commer- 
cial schools and colleges, an accountant, penman, and 
business man. The position is honorable, and salary 
$1500 or more. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
anager New-England Bureau, 
399 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


-KIDNEY-WORT | 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame “Bick or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are 4 victim? THEN DO 


and Bowels. 


restore healthy action. 

For complaints peouliar 

to your sex, such as pain 
weakyesses, Kidney-Wort is 


of urine, 
dragging 


Kidneys, Liver 


48- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 


CARE OF PERIODICALS FOR 
ISS3. We keep the largest variety (styles, sizes, 
and labels) in the world, of Binders, Filing-boxes 
Cases, etc. We have the best style for each use, and 
can fit sizes closest. Full free, Library 
Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston, 399_b 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Armstrong & Son, NY 3.00 to 6 00/| coughing spell serves to augment the disorder. 
10 00/ mortem examinations of the lungs of persons who have 
10 09 | died of consumption disclose lungs absolutely perfo- 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New| and other ailments of the breathing organs, are reme- 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and Car-| died by it. Public speakers, vocalists, and others com- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, | mena it highly as a remedy for hoarseness. By pur- 
450 elegant | chasing the larger bottles at $1.00, nearly three times 


reduced to $1.00°-and upwards per day. Euro- all druggists. 


Families can live better | 


Those Who Gough. 


Restore Tranquility to Harrassed Lungs 
with Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar. 


Six Premiums 


To the sufferer from a hacking cough life is little else 
than a burden. The barrassing irritation which causes 
the paroxysm is frequently almost incessant, and every 
Post 


rated with minute cells, filled with corrosive, decom. 
posed matter. Think what must be the extent and 
activity of inflammatory action which tends to produce 
such results often within an astonishingly short time. 
Happily they may be averted by a timely resort to judi- 
cious medication. A few doses of HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR initiate a cure, finally 
and permanently effected by persistency in the use of 
the remedy. No family pulmonic is so popular, and 
none is so highly sanctioned. The Horehound Plant 
and Abies Balsamea, or Balm of Gilead, two botanic 
extracts of well-known value, are in it united with the 
other vegetable ingredients of well ascertained efficacy. 
The medicine is acceptable to the palate as well as 
beneficial to the lacerated throat, chest, and lungs, and 
contains no ingredient hurtful to indigestion. Influenza, 
conghs, cold, bronchitis, asthma, croup, hooping-cough, 


Transfer Picture Album, 
containing about 30 beautiful Decalcomanie Pictures, represent- 
ing a variety of subjects, and 89 curious and rare foreign postage 
stamps; the pictures contained in this album are ~ desirable 


for decorating fancy articles, scrap books, ete. 2. Pocket Slate 
Memorandum Book, a most useful little article for the 
pocket. It has six silicate slate and is provided with 
pencil. It is handsomely bound in imitation cloth, with a pretty 
chromo upon the cover. 38. Steel Watch Chain. This isa 
solid, polished steel chain, of handsome pattern. A chain of this 
kind always looks neat and in good taste, and it is needless to 
add that it is very durable. 4. Imitation Coral Breast 
Pin. Abandsome ladies’ pin, in fine imitation coral, of the new, 
stylish and very desirable bar pattern. Will wear for years. 
5. Specie Pocket Purse. Very handy for carrying silver 
and small change. Is made of soft, strong leather, with stec! 
trimmings and ballclasp. 6. Prof. Heller’s Magic Trick 
Carda, with which you can perform a number of seeming|y 
impossible tricks, mystifying all your friends, These are ai! 
valuable and useful articles, each one warranted precisely as 
represented, Read on, and see how they may all be obtained a¢ 
no expense whatever. We publish a splendid Litefary, Agricul- 
tural and Home Paper called Oottage and Farm, ® |arce, 
8- page, $2-column illustrated journal, containing splendid stories, 
sketches and poems, Farm, Garden and Household hints and 
recipes, articles on home decoration, wit and humor, reading for 
the young, news items, ete. It isa paper full of valuable infor- 
mation and amusement for every member of the family, and is 
highly prized wherever known, Wishing to introduce the paper 
into households where it is not already known, we now make the 
following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Fifty 
Cents in postage stamps, we will send Cottage and Farm 
jor One Year, and we will also send, Free and Post-paid, 
the Six Valuable and Useful Premiums above described. 
We charge nothing for the premiums; they are given free to all 
who subscribe for the paper. Thia is a rare 9 Bonen anda 
great bargain, Will you not take advantage of it? J/you are not 
perfectly satigfied with the paper and premiums, we will cheer- 
sully refund the money. Asto our reliability we refer to the 
publisher of —! newspaper in New York. Yor $2.00 we will 
send five subscriptions to the paper and five sets of premiums ; 
therefore, by getting four of your friends to send with you, you 
will secure your own free. Send atonce. Address 


S. Il. MOORE, Publisher, 8 Park Place, New York. 


the quantity in the 50 cent bottles is obtained. Sold by 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CuRE IN ONE 
399 P (mM) 


INVESTORS ©: 
our 7 per cent. farm mor. 
ga eS. I2 years experience; 

.000,000 loaned ; not a dollar lost: 5. x tkins é: Co- 
wrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


GARRET T’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELP ARIA, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 


a” SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
D UP LEX good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o k. Cir- 
Address 


Copy-Book. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield Boston. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY CIFT! 
The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


Adjustable to over Pifty Changes of Position. - 


THE BEST & MOST POPULAR CHAIR OF THE AGE, 


Combining a Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclining, or In- 
valid Chair, Lounge, Bed, and Child’s rib. . 


Call and see it, or send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List. 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR COMPANY, Limited, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Branch Office, Main Office and Salesroom,- 
221 & 228 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 850 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Physicians are respectfully requested to examine or send for Ca © of our new G 1 
Chale te ant balght, Aaloga Gynmoological 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding 
periodicals and pamphlets. We furnish our readers the following:. 

x 161-23 inches,for THE JOURNAL; Size 1-4 ; price 
Eovoasion; price $1.25, 1 with 25 cts. additional for | 65 ‘conta tor postage. 
postage. ze x -4 inches, for Tue PRIMARY 

inches, for THe Pu ScHOOL; | T 
entirely from complicated fixtures. They are 
simple, practical, and are, either as a temporary or rmanent binder, superior 
to any other. Address your orders to = 4 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 


Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Urawing and Painting in 


SEND LIST OF 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and a! 
information n for the beginner, by MARION 


= C H O O Li KEMBLE. Self-instructive. Price, 80 cts. 


x. 

BOOKS 

These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 

Designs for Hand Printing sent on application. 


For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


397 tf 8. WW. TILTON & Boston. 
of TRE JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes Sear 1877, i870, 1800, 
81 address 


Two books in one at the of one. Writing always near + Affords 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


387 1026 Arch 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW-BNG. PUB, CO 
90 Chambers St, N.¥. City. seveow| 930 16 Hawiey 8%., Boston, 
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Selected List Book Premiums 


FOR THE 
JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


The following list has been prepared with great care in answer to the numerous inquiries for reliable 
books for young people; we have made arrangements to furnish direct from this office any of the works at 
the prices named, or will send them as premiums for new subscriptions to The Journal as follows: 


d 

° 1. Any book costing $1.00 will be sent for one new| 2. Any book over $1.00 and less than $2.00, for| 3. Any book from $2.00 to $3.00, for three new sub- 

: subscription to Tae JourNAL and 15 cents for postage| two new subscriptions to Tuk JouRNAL and 20 cents | scriptions to Tuk JouRNAL and 25 cents for postage 

: and packing. for postage and packing. and packing. 

e 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN FROM 12 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 

1 ( Zigzag Journeys in Europe. $1.75| Homes Without Hands. J. G. Wood. $4.50 Magna Charta Stories Arthur Gilman, $1.00 { The Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. $1 25 

x | Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands. 1.75| Nooks and Corners of the New: England Drifting Round the World. Capt. C. W. Tanglewood Tales. 1.25 

Zgzag Journeys in the Orient. 1.75 Coast. S E. | 50 Hall. 1.50 and Biogra- 

Zigzag Journeys in the Occident. B Young Folks’ History of America. 50) , . phy. By N. Hawthorne. 25 

|  _ Hezekiah Butterworth. 1.75| Young Folks’ Life of Washington. 1.50, Phe Wondertut Chy ot Tout By Ed- 1.75 Tales Shakespeare. C. and Mary 

{ My Days and Nights on the Battle Field. 1.25| ( A Family Saver Ecypt and 2 50 ward Greéy. 1.50 

Following the F lag. 125| A Family Flight Through France, Ger Marts Back About 

| Our New Way Round the World 2 50 many, etc. By E E. Hale. 250| { Young Folks’ Heroes of History. Each, $1.25 round the Hub,— oy’s Boo ou 

| Magellan Drake Boston, S A. Drake. 2 00 
{ The Boys of °61. 2 50| Building the Nation. C. C. Coffia. 3 00 Pizarro ; Marco Polo Certain Men of Mark. ‘Towle. 1.25 

The Boys of ’76. 300 Gutenberg and the Artof Printing. E.C. | ° *s Life’ 
" Raleigh, Vasco de Gama. Harry Blount; Passages in a Boy's Life’s 
Old Times in the Colonies. 3 00 Pearson. 125 | By G. M. Towle. Messen. 1.50 | 
| The Story of Liberty. ByC.C. Coffin. 3.00 { Famous Americans. each 150, Stories of Discovery, told by Diacoverers. 
{ Boy Travelers in the Far East: | Benjamin Franklin, Henry Wilson, Our Boys in India. H. W. French. 175 E E. Hale. 1.00 | 
i Part I. Japan and China. 3 00 Charles Sumner, Bayard Taylor, Young Folk's Book of American Explor- Stories of the Sea, told by Sailors. E. E. | 
Part If. Siam and Java. 300 { Amos Lawrence, George Peabody, ers) T. W. Higginson. 150 Hale. 1.00 
Part III. Ceylon and India. 3 00 | Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln,| Adrift in the Ice Fields. C. W. Hall. 1 25; Around and About Old England. 1.75 
| Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea, | Israel Putnam, Horace Greeley. Cast Away in the Cold. L I. Hayes. 1 25| Heroes of the Rebellion. Headley. Six 
( By T. W. Knox. 250, | James A. Garfield, Story of Siegfried. 2.00 volumes, each 1 25 
BOOKS FOR YOUNC MEN. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN FROM 10 TO 14 YEARS OF AGE. 

. On the Threshold. Munger. $1 00) /( The Bodleys telling Stories, $150, Out and About, or the Hudsons’ Trip to Stories Tuld toa Child. Jean Ingelow. $1 25 
Getting on in the World. Mathews. 1.50| | The Bodleys on Wheels, 1.50 the Pacific. $2.00| w 
Turning-Points in Life. Arnold. | The Bodleys Afoot, 1.50| The Pettibone Name; a New-England 1.25 

» Self-Help. Smiles. 1 00! ) The Bodleys Abroad, 1.50 Story. Margarat Sidney. 1.25 
Character. Smiles. 1.00! | The Bodley Grandchildren and their ah. Queer Pets at Marcy’s. Olive T. Miller. 250 
Thrift. Smiles. 100 y . What the Seven Did; or, the Doings of ; aF 2 50 

in Bs hs Scudder. the Wordsworth Club. Margaret in Feathers and Furs. 
Stories from my Attic. Scudder. sidney. .75 | May to Chrisimas. 
P FOR YOUNCEST CHILDREN. The Children’s Book, Scudder. 3 50 | Proverb Stories. Alcott. 1 0U| Friends Worth Knowing. E. Ingersol. 1 00 
; Happy ays of Childhood. $1.50; Poetry for Children. Edited by S Eliot. 1.00)|Littke Women. 2 vols. Alcott. 3.00 | Winving His W C. C. Coffic + 25 
Two Gray Girls. 1 25) Child-life in Poetry. Edited by J. G. Little Men. Alcott. 1.50| 
The Pansy. arts) Whittier. 2.25; A Guernsey Lily. Susan Coolidge. 2.00 
Our Little Men and Women. 1 00|Child-life in Prose. Edited by J. G. The New Year’s Bargain; a Christmas 
Babyland for Babies. -50 2 25 Story. Susan Coolidge. 1 50 
q 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
NX: 
WE 
or 


MPASGCEN TS WAN THD. 


Taw 


| of Katucation 


(NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL,) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RECEIVED 


THE HIGHEST AWARD at the PARIS EX- 
POSITION, 1878, as the LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 
IN THE WORLD. 


The Largest Weekly Educational Paper in 
the World. 


EDITOR, THOS. W. BICKNELL. 


Among its numerous Contributors are many 
of the ablest Educators in the Qountry. 


Just the Paper needed by Teachers of every grade, and 
commended vy the highest Educators in the country. Its 
Departments cover every part of Kducational work. 


SOME OF THE WRITERS: 


W. T. HABRIS, LL.D. Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, LL. D. 
Hon. JOEN SWETT. N. A. CALEINS, Ph. D. 
D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D, Hon. JOHN D. PEILBRICE, LL. D. 


ANNA C. BRACKETT, N. Y. W. H. PAYNE, Ph. D. 


W. A. MOWRY. THOMAS HILL, LL. D. 

Rev. A. D. MAYO. J. STANLEY HALL, Ph. D. 
ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D, 
W. N. HAILMAN, Ph. LABEIN DUNTON, LL. D, 


TERMS, $35.00 PER ANNUM; IN ADVANCE, $2.50. 


EDUCATION: 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE SCIENCE, THE ART, THE PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 


Conductor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 


Size, Octavo, 112 pages; paper and presswork of the 
best quality. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


*« A magazine which educators may be proud to call ours.” 
—J. B. VEASLEE, Pb. D., Supt. Schvols, Cincinnati, O. 


** Education is a grand success.”—JOHN SWETT, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

** Worthy of the dignity and importance of the profession.”’ 
— AnDREwW J. Rickorr, Supt. Schools, Cleveland, O. 


**Tt has the characteristics of a high, broad, liberal, serious 
organ, and the name of the conductor is a sufficient guaranty 
of pluck and enterprise in the management.’’—Joun D. 
PHILBRICK, Boston. 


**Should be in every public library, and in the hands of 
every teacher, professor and officer, whether of our schools, 
seminaries or colleges, who desires to understand either the 
art or science so requisite for the eflicient discharge of his 
duties.”— JoHNn Eaton, U. 8S. Com. of Educution. 


** To subscribe for and support such a journal as Epvca- 
TION is a positive duty with every one who claims to be a 
teacher. And moreover, to read such a publication will 
react and make a teacher of the most indifferent schoul-keeper 
in the land.”— Pacific School and Home Journal. 


**T have the highest regard for your new magazine, its 
oe and its methods.”— J. M. LipBEyY, Princeton Review, 


** What the North American Review is to the more ephem- 
eral periodical literature of the time, EDUCATION is to other 
literature of the subject of which it treats, Each number is 
a volume within itself.”— The Student. 

** We are proud of this magazine, considering it as a sign of 


our progress. It is not heavy and somnolent, but witty and 
strong.”’— WV. Y. School Journal. 


Terms, $400 PER ANNUM; SINGLE Coprss, 75 CENTs. 


The Best Writers Secured as Contributors. | 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


A New Etucational Monthly Paper, 


WHICH EXPLAINS AND ILLUSTRATES 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


26 PAGES — 32 COLUMNS. 


Some of the Writers Engaged: 


Hon. John W. Dickinson. Prof. Hermann B. Boisen. 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Rey. A. D. Mayo. 

Anna C. Brackett. Hon. John D. Philbrick. 
Col. Francis W. Parker. N. A. Calkins, LL.D. 


$1.00 PER YEAR; SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


THE 


PRIMARY ITEACHER, 


DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY ANDKINDER- 
GARTEN INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


Monthly — September to June, inclusive — Ton Numbers. 


UNRIVALLED IN ITS SPHERE. 
| WM. E. SHELDON, --- EDITOR. 


Its Writers are among the most successful Teachers 
and Authors of the country. 


$1.00 PER YEAR; SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


&@ All communications concerning the above may be addressed to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


JOURNAL FUND FOR THE L ON GRELLOW MEMORIAL. 


FACSIMILE OF THE CHILDREN’S CARD. 


FROM THE 


LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TO THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 


Born 1N PorTLanp, Maine, Fesruary 27, 1807. 
Diep 1n CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, MARCH 24, 1882. 


The above portrait is from a photograph of the poet taken in 1879. 


View of Mr. Longfeliow's Home in Cambridge, the Headquarters of General Washington during the 
Siege of Boston. 


Facsimile of Mr. Longfellow's Handwriting, on a reduced scale. 


TO THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 


TuHeE Longfellow Memorial Association has been organized in Cambridge, 
Mass., to provide a suitable memorial to the poet near his old home. There 
is a piece of land opposite the house in which he lived, which was kept open 
during Mr. Longfellow’s life-time, that he might have a free view of the 
Charles River and the hills beyond. It was in a room looking out upon this 
favorite scene that he wrote Excelsior, The Children’s Hour, Maidenhood, 
and other poems which have made his name dear to the young; and the 
Association aims to buy the land, lay it out as a garden, build there a memo- 
rial to the poet, and keep the place forever open to the public. 

The contribution of one dollar or more makes one an honorary member of 
the Association, but in order to give the children throughout America a share 
in this memorial the Association invites contributions of ten cents. That it 
may be made easier to collect and forward these gifts, teachers and superin- 
tendents are requested to act as agents. For every ten such subscriptions a 
package of ten memorial cards will be mailed to the address of the sender, for 
distribution to the several contributors. The card contains an excellent por- 
trait of Mr. Longfellow, a view of the house in which he lived, and one of his 
poems in a facsimile of his handwriting. It is also thought that these cards 
may sometimes be used as acceptable and appropriate presents from teachers 


to scholars. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, on 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Ohildren’s Contributions. 


CamBripGe, Mass., October 2, 1882. 
THomAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher of the Journal of Education, has kindly 
consented to act as an agent for the Association. 


TO THE READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


By arrangement with the Longfellow Memorial Association, the under- 
signed is authorized to receive subscriptions to the above fund. Upon receipt 
of one dollar, we will send a certificate of membership or a package of ten 
cards. (A facsimile of the card is printed at the top of this page.) 

Feeling a deep interest in the object, and believing that through the exten- 
sive circulation of the Journal a large number of teachers will be reached who 
otherwise might be omitted, we solicit the codperation of School Boards, super- 
intendents, teachers, and parents in aid of the work. It is desirable that every 
child in our schools should have an opportunity of offering his tribute of re- 
spect and affection to a poet so widely known and loved. 

In many of the larger cities, rules of the School Committee prohibit subscrip- 
tions in the schools. In Boston, Cambridge, Portland, and elsewhere, these 
rules have been suspended, that the pupils may be free to make their contri- 
butions. It is hoped that in other cities similar action will be taken, and that 
the contributions will be numerous throughout the country. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
. Publisher Journal of Education, 
To whom all letters should be addressed. : 
Boston, Mass., December 1, 1882. 


The cards will be sent only in packages of ten. 


@ Single cards wili not be sent. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to remind our readers of two im- 
portant series of books, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, which should not be 
passed by without special notice. First, the 
‘«‘ American Men of Letters Series,’’ edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner, is a series of biogra- 
phies of distinguished American authors which 
are much more than the ordinary biography, as 
they illustrate the different phases of literature, 
and the social, political, and moral influences 
which have moulded these authors and the 
generation to which they belong. The series 
comprise the following volumes, now ready 
(uniformly 16mo, gilt top, with a fine steel por- 
trait; each $1.25): 


Vol. L, oper ye Irving;”’ by Chas. Dudley War- 
ner, author of ‘in the Levant,” “My Summer in - 
Garden,” etc. 
Vol. Noah Webster,” by Horace E. Scudder, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Stories: and Romances,’’ ‘‘ Boston Town,”’ etc. 
Vol. “Henry D. Thoreau,” by Frank D.Sanborn. 
M 1V., George Ripley,’’ by Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham. 

ol. V., “J. Fennimore Cooper,’’ by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, prof. of English in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale College. 

In preparation: 


‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by James Russell Lowell. 

“N. P. Willis,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

“ William Gilmore Sims,” by George W. Cable. 

“ Benjamin Franklin,” by T. W. Higginson. 

Others will beannounced. They are brought 
out in the best style of the Riverside Press,— 
models of typographical excellence. 

The other series is called the ‘‘ American 
Statesmen Series,’’ a series of biographies of 
men conspicuous in the Political History of 
the United States; edited by John T. Morse, 
Jr. The object of the series is not to give 
merely a number of unconnected narratives of 
men in American political life, but to produce 
books which shall, when taken together, indi- 
cate the lines of political thought and develop- 
ment in American history, — books embodying 
in compact form the result of extensive study 
of the many and diverse influences which have 
combined to shape the political history of our 
country. (Each volume is 16mo, bound in 
cloth, gilt top, price, $1.25.) 

Of this series there are now ready: 

“ John Quincy Adams,” by John T. Morse, Jr., au- 
thor of a * Life of Alexander Hamilton,” etc. 

Alexander Hamilton,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, au- 
thor of ‘* The English Colonies in America,” etc. 

« John C. Calhoun,” by Dr. H. von Holst, author of 
the ‘* Constitutional History of the United States.” 

* Andrew Jackson,” by Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, au- 
thor of “ History of American Currency,”’ etc. 

“John Randolph,” by Henry Adams, author of 
New-England Federalism,”’ etc. 

Io preparation: 


«“ James Monroe,” by Prest. Daniel C. Gilman. 

* James Madison,” by Sidney H. Gay. 

Henry Clay,” by Hon. Cari Schurz. 

“ Albert Gallatin,” by John Austin Stevens. 

“ Patrick Henry,” by Moses Coit Tyler. 

* Daniel Webster,” y Henry Cabot Lodge. 

“Thomas Jefferson,” by John T. Morse Jr. ; and others 
to be announced hereafter. 


With such books students of American rep- 
resentative men cannot fail to find the sources 
of political, social, and literary greatness in 
American. Great credit is due Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. for the enterprise they have 
shown in bringing these two series of valuable 
American books. 


*,* “ Every truth has twosides; look at both 
before committing yourself toeither.’’ Kidney- 
Wort challenges the closest scrutiny of its in- 
gredients and its grand results. It has nothing 
to fear from truth. Doctors may disagree as 
to the best methods and remedies for the cure 
of constipation and disordered liver and kid- 
neys. But those that have used Kidney-Wort 
agree that it is by far the best medicine known. 
Its action is prompt, thorough, and lasting. 


VOICE BARS. THE THROAT. 


rouble in the Throat, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath, 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “Voice Bars 
will in every instance cure these symptoms, Does your 
voice give out in speaking ? Is your voiceweak? Are you 
with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


troubled 


For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 


Sample box sent on receipt of 25cts. Circulars free. 
Vol ce Bars Co. World Building, Washington, D.C. | 


Save Money, 


By sending to us for our @hristmas Hist of over 

10060 different kinds of Hocks, Bibles, Albums, and 

Novelties; also, if you wisk to purchase a S. S. Library 

our new list of TWENTY NINE CHOICE SELECT 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

. Address WN. C9 BBALS & SON, 

397 tf £194 Nasenm Spreet,;New Nork City. 


Is YOUR 


. HEART 
@ SOUND? 


Many people think 
Se themselves sick and doc- 
tor for kidney or liner troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U the truth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-thirdof my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man’s 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night! 
Surely this subject should have carcful atiention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Jtis known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
six bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. qd) 
F.E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H. 


“HEART TROUBLES:| 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereignu, for Families, Schools, Celle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. Ti is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. V4 atled for 


postage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 7 EAst 147H STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ 
240 =z (1) 230 tee Teck. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: “I again desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 
agencies combined.’”’ Address the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools, 
. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


A lady for Elocution, Reading, and general school 
work ; salary, $600. One for a primary department; 
salary, $700. Two assistants for grammar schools; 
salary, $500 each. A tutor to go to Virginia; salary 
emall. College graduate for a city school, Latin and 
Greek; salary, $1000. Apply to 


A. LOVELL & 00, 40 Bond St., N.Y. 


. B.—No preliminary fee or deposit is required at 
this agency. Application-blank sent for stamp. 399 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globr, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


T E AC H E 4 S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BROoCKWAY TEAOCH- 

ERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
gives Parents information of Schools ; Rents and Belle 
School Properties. 

Full reece’ with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F DIMON Mi 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
T h will find the central location and 
@acners « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- W t ( S h, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and iibrary | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. eow 


A REASON WHY 


So many of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seeking 


teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 


Hream Orcutt, LL.D.: My Dear Sir, —There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational burean in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better pay. I have 
reason to know that you have sucosastalty occupied 
this field, and I congratulate yon and the better class of 
American teachers upon the fact. 


389 tf 


Yours faithfally, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. — 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf i 


can now £ a fortune. Ont. 
fit worth $10 free. Address E. G. 
BIDEOUT & 10 Barclay St., ¥. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, F.i- 
braries, and Laborateries for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, o1 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Coll Calendar, contain full par 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 


Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib. 
eral, The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
Hayeaoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


/$ WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses o! 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT o 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautifu) 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPxaR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
H, BARLOW, A.M.,, ncipal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Cor catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883. 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed.,Washing 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin 8t., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
1 Fucus, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883 
dress . RUSSELL, Principal. 


DESSLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 

course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D, B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorrT. 188 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 BE. 22d St. Eleventh An 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JOHN KRAUS and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
** Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prowidence, 
. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial Coll ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, AM. 


lege. Rev. 
ncipal, East Greenwich. R. 


Valuable School Helps. 

The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helpsin use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of all ey of schools. 

Send 235 cemts for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of School Helps. 

LEIGH HUNT 
Superintendent East-side Schoo 


Des Iowa. 
BINDERS. . Pos. Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
For Teachers, Librarians and Clubs, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates, 

The following list comprises but a small! proportion of the 
magazines and newspapers which we can supply at club rates. 
Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any peri- 


expect the ordinary club discount. 


AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Christian Union 
Ditson’s Musical Record . 
and Mining Jour- 

Forest and Stream ‘ 
Gleason’s Home Circle 
Golden Days . 
Golden Rule 
Harper’s Bazar 

Young People . 
Home Journal, N. 
illustrated Christian Weekly 
Literary World ; ‘ 
Littell’s Living Age . 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 

Chimney Corner... 
Méthodist 
Morning Star, N. H. 
Mining Record 
N. ¥. Graphic 

“ Nation . 

“ School Journal . 

“ Times ‘ 

“ Tribune 
Musical Herald, Boston 
North American Review . 
Our Little Ones ° 
Penn Monthly 

Penn. School Journal . 
Princeton Review 

Peterson’s Magazine . 
Popular Science Monthly 
Poultry World 
Phrenological Journal 

St. Nicholas. 
Teachers’ Institute 

The American Queen 

Wide Awake . 

Young Scientist . 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y.Rep’rt) 
London Quarterly vid 
British Quarterly 
Westminster Review “ 
Blackwood’s Magazine “ 

One Review and Blackwood 
Two Reviews 
Three 
Four 6s 
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* World 
Our Continent ° 
Philadelphia Time 
Pansy ° 
Presbyterian . 
Puck . 
Rural Home . 4 
Scientific American ‘ 
Supplem’t 
Scientific American and Sup- 
plement, to one address 
Sunday School Times . 
Watchman. 
Youth’s Companion (new) 
Woman’s Journal 


AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


SSS 


o 


Aldine ‘ ° ‘ $6.00 $5.00 
American Agriculturist . A 1.50 2.00 
American Builder and Wood- 

American Antiquarian. 3.00 2.75 
American Catholic Review 6.00 4.50 
American Journal of Micros- 

American Naturalist . ° 4.00 8.40 
American Observer. 2.50 2.25 
Art Amateur. 4.00 3.40 
Atlantic Monthly] ° 4.00 3.40 
Ballou’s Monthly . 1.50 1.40 
Cottage Hearth[Boston 1.50 1.25 
Demorest’s Magazine ° ° 2.00 1.70 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine 5.20 4.50 
Eclectic Magazine . . .- 5.00 4.35 
Ed, Journalof Virginia . ° 1.50 1.40 
Folio, The, Boston ° ‘ 1.60 1.30 
Gardener’s Monthly . ° e 2.10 1.80 
Godey’s Lady’s Book . 2.00 1.70 
Good Times . 1.00 -90 
Good Words . ° 2.75 2.10 
Granite Monthly . 1.50 1.50 
Household, The, Vt. . . ‘ 1.10 .90 
Harper’s Magazine . . . 4.00 3.40 
Journal of Chemistry, Boston, 1.00 -90 
Journal of Franklin titute, 5.00 4.25 
Lawsof Life N.Y. . ° ° 1.50 1.25 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine ° 3.00 2.65 

“ Lady’s Magazine. . 2.50 2.25 

“ *§ Popular Monthly. ° 3.00 2.66 

bd Pleasant Hours . ° 1.50 1.35 
Little Folks’ Reader . 65 
Lippincott’s Magazine 8.00 2.60 
World . . . . 2.00 1.85 
Macm ’sMagazine . 8.00 2.75 
Manufacturer and Builder... 2.00 1.50 
Medical Times, Phila. a 4 4.00 


Patrons will please note that the clubbing price of 
THE CENTURY has been increased to $3.75, the publish- 
ers having increased the trade rates. 

Address: E. N. SULLIVAN, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Our New Premium List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in profitable Agency work. 


Address, | NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


330 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


This Agency furnishes 2 means by which any person, 
library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various 
periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of time and 
expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 


odicals at any time, and, with very few exceptions, they can 


Subscript’n Our 
Price. Club Rates. 
American ‘ $3.00 $2.50 
Advance, Chicago 8.00 
Am. Architect and Building 
News . ° 6 00 
American Machinist . ° ‘ 3.00 
American Rural World . : 1.50 
Congregationalist, Boston ‘ 8.00 
Christian Register 3.20 
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This wonderful aid to the- human voice was discovered by = — — 
professional! speaker and singer, who felt the for | 
something to strengthen and relieve the throat ; develope 
the full voice power, and cure quickly Colds, Coughs, and . | 
all diseases of the Throat, Bronchial tubes and Lungs. 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 24. 


“THE BARD OF MANTUA.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, Acting President, and Prof. of Latin In the Univ. of Michigan. 


To meet the varying practice of schools in making their 
selections from Vergil, and to accommodate the general 
reader, the book will be issued in the following forms: 
i. The Complete Text of Vergil. with Notes 

and the Vergilian Dictionary. Ready March 1, 1883. 

8. The Aeneid, with Notes and Dictionary. Now 
ready. Introductory price. $1.30. 

3. The Buceolics and Georgics, and six 
books of the Aeneid, with Notes and Diction- 
ary. Ready March 1, 1883. 

4. A Vergilian Dictiouary. 
ductory price, 80 cts. 

The text of these new editions is the result of a care- 


Now ready. Intro- 


ful comparison of the texts of the most eminent among 
the recent Vergilian critics, eapecially those of Wagner, 
Jahn, Forbiger, Radewig, Ribbeck,and Conington. The 
references in the Notes are to the grammars of Hark- 
ness, Madvig, Zumpt, Allen & Greenough, Bartholo- 
mew, and Gildersleeve. 
' The Dictionary contains all words found in the Bu- 
colics, the Georgics, and the Aeneid, including all proper 
, names, preserving all important varieties of orthogra- 
| phy, and, therefore, convenient for use with any edition 
or textof Vergil Itaims to represent completely the 
| Vergilian usage of words, and refers constantly to the 
text for the illustration of definitions given. 


NorTe.—To meet an urgent demand for an abridged edition of Frieze’s “‘ Vergil,”’ while awaiting the Notes 


on the Georgics, we have 
Notes and Dictionary. 


ublished a volume containing the Bucolics and Eight Books of the Aeneid, with 
Price of this book for introduction, $1.22. 


Sample copy, for examination, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubs., New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor 


Place, New York, 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN BREADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


te Send for Circulars, 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. Ss. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


A, 


LALA 


Used in Tl Schools, Public 


Normal In itutes in the Northwes ‘ 


AA 


hook. er copies. Address? 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tabies for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal. 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
te “Our various catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 

the world who will furnish his address. 354 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE’S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 


BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 19 gona street, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


| Introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


| Thirty-five volumes now ready, including all the 
'Piays except Pericles and The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, etc. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 
1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 


cular, A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
on 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY 
FROM AESOP; Chosen and phrased*by Horace 
FE, Scudder; with 38 illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 
55 fables, told in a simple and intelligible way. The 
type: illustrations, and ame will attract young 
children, A child who has read the Fablee should 
be able to read “ The American Classics.” 50 cts. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
I. LONGFELLOW. II. HAWTHORNE, 


Illustrated. With Biograpbical Sketches and Notes. 
Each volume has selections simple in form, direct in 
narrative, and is well adapted to the tastes of children 
who have gained some facility in ne pce This series 
forms a good introduction to American Prose, Ameri- 
can Poems, and Ballads and Lyrics. 60 cents for 
each number. 395 tf 


\ 


MAPS# 
KOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
A. Borie, Manager. 


GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, NEW YORK. 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.. CHICAGO. 
734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s ERistories and Beaders; 
Leighton’s Mistory of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
KeetelPs French | 
Beed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and EXigher Lessons in English; 
Hiutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 
+, D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 395tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series Atlases (1 vols.), 7&c. to $25 


The Elementary ence Series (30 vols. PY 4 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home a c 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 

Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 


Sturtevant’s E 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.506 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw.  Llas. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, wailed on application 
to the Publishers. . 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


| DISPENSABLE Gran- 


mar of Grammars, free. For particu- 
lars address 
THOMAS W, BICKNELL, 


= The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, 
ungison s siology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash |Coates’s Ss er. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 


Sharpless’s eo and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
262 Westminster St, Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘ |[Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


416 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


Send for The Journal Premium Lint, 83. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Depariment ), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 
All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
377 87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Kiees:, 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessensin Logic, .90 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational C sent free on application. 
154 az 


22 Bond Street, New York. 
L.B. McCriees & Co. 
Furnish School Boards with Books, Slates 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 


everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 


estimate, at 
1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘rework: 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Reolfe’s New Physics. 

L.ittle Gems of Literature. 

Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Copy Beoks. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price pie will berefanded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 302 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Pablishers of 


PRANG’S AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 
OF ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATUBAL HIST. SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES & OCCUPATIONS. 


Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES, 


Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


399 tf 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens: Element- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 

BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens, 45 cents. 


— NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
cents. 


GILDERSLEEVER’S FIFTH BOOK OF OMSAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 


PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 


5|HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Specimens, $1.00. 

te For above and other valuable publications, in- 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmes’s Readers, Car- 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


388 19 Murray St., New York. 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, ‘nclud | 


Musical Gifts 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONGS. 
The newest and best general collection. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. 
The newest collection of the best Piano music. 


MINSTREL, SONGS, OLD AND NEW. 
The most popular melodies in the world. 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS. 
Unequaled array of German gems. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONGS. 

Large numbers of the best songs. 

The above are types of about thirty volumes, each 

containing more than 200 pages, sheet music sizes, 

and filled with the very best selected music of its 

class, all permantly valuable and all neat and ele- 
nt books. Price of each, plain, $2; In cloth, 
2.50; gilt, $3.00. 


THE NORWAY MUSIC AL BUDE is a spien- 
did and unique book, filled with Norse music and 
Runic rhymes, such as Longfellow loved and Ole 
Bull best interpreted, and costs $2.50 plain, $3.00 
in cloth, $4.00 gilt. 


Send for Lists, describing our attractive and usefu) 
Books of Musical siterature ($1 to $2), our 
collections of classical music, as Sonatas of Mozart 


or Beethoven ($5 per vol.), etc., etc. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 
398 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Blow to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 
4 W National Subscription Ageucy 
0 Oldest of the in th: U.S, 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rats’. Send 
stamp for complete Cataloga:. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books,and ‘ation 
SAV rb of every kind at wholess « rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s 
GLOBES always on hand. Pri-«-!isé on 
MO N FY application. School Supplies,.:! kinds. 
« | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Maxs. 
TEOMPSON, BROWN & 0OO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
66 Elemeatary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 

Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book~-Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 

Ge Send for Descriptive Circular. 870 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BRILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG@’S OHEMIOAL ANALYSIS, - 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S CHEMIST’S MANUAL. Svo, - 6,00 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
Text-books on Engineering. 


RBAYLES’ House Draining, etc. 8vo, cloth... $3.00 
BENJAMIN’S Engineer’s & Mechanics’ Recipes, 

BIXBY’S Graphical Computing Table...... .75 
BOLLER’S Highway Bridges. S8vo,cloth..... 2.50 


BURR’S Stresses in Bridges, etc. 8vo,cl.. 3.50 
COLRURN’S Locomotive Engineer’g. 2 v.,4to,cl. 10.00 
CORTHELL’S Mississippi Jetties, Svo,cloth.... 5.00 
DREDGE’S Pennsylvania R.R. Fol., bnd.. 20, 

DRINKER’S Tunnel’g, Rock Drills. 4to, 4 bnd. 25.00 


DUBOIS’ Graphical Statics. 2 vols.,%vo,cl. 3.50 
“6 Weisbach’s Hydr’lic Motors. 8vo,cl. 5,00 
66 Weisvach’s Sieam Engines. 8vo,cl. 5.00 
Rontgen’s Thermo-Dynamics. 5.00 
s ee Strength of Iron and 
teel. 3.80 
GREENE’S Roof Trusses. 8vo, cloth........... 1.25 
be Bridge Trusses. 8vo,cloth........ 2.50 
= Arches, Wood, lron,and Stone. 8vo,cl. 2. 
Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 395 


Eclectic Educational 


Series. 


Twenty-five Hnndred Test Problems 


supplement any Algebra in use. 
full 


137 Walnut Street, 


OINOINNATI,. 


28 Bond “treet, 
NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Fay’s Test Problems in Algebra. 


and Exercises in Algebra, designed to 


Care- 


classfied and graded. These Prob- 
ems have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their purpose. 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. 
FURNESS, G. W. SMITH, and H H. 
BROMWELL, of Cincinnati High 
Schools. 


By H. B. 


12mo, cloth, 153 pages: 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


Hawley Street 
BOsTon. 
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